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P tL t P A (2 k 

hr H E tefjr flatteriiig Reception ih4 

^ -■• Hiftoiry of the R0nan Commonwealth 
nas received,, has encouraged me to atr; 
tempt, on the /ame plah^ and with th^ 
fame views, A lliflor5r^ of the Gr^ciart 
States : tliofe S^atesf which, though in- 
eonfiderSble iii dieir extent, gayo law t^ 
the furrounding nations, and brought fa« 
tage man, whb till then wandered in thf . 
iPFilds of Ignorance and barbariljyy intd thf 
pale of trivil fpcicty^.arid fo'rced the rude 
eufioms of (kv^s x6 yidd tp Vtit fefine- 
inents of the polite .afts artia Tciences^ 
Though her ipfty 3om^. arc how hd 
inore vifible, tildugh her fiately and itiag- 
nificetit citie% have be^n long fihce levelled 
tvith the earthy and the oiiirtial fpirit has 
ceafed to exift on Gfecian ftril i yet tHe 
deeds of her Heroe^s, Lcgiflators^ Arid Phi- 
iofophers, will die only with Tiifie itfclf. 

After what has been advanced iii the Pri > 
ftce to my RoiTian Hiftory, little-necd fur-* 
ther be fai^ in apology for thi^ put)licatibh. 
1 (ball, therefore, only juft mention tbei 
three heroes of my Frontifpiece, , 
. Homer was the moft celebrated and il- 
luftrious of all the Poets of antiquity 3 
and yet we are not certain of what part 
of Greece He was a native j nor do we 
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know exaftly the time of his birth, though 
he is generally fuppofed to have lived about 
eight hundred and forty years before Chrift. 
No nation in the world has produced poems 
comparable to his. 

Xenophon was fo celebrated a Greek 
Hiftorian, that they called him the Attic 
Bee. He was a fcholar of Socrates, and 
no lefs the warrior than the fcholar. He 
wrote feveral books, of which fome are 
ftill in being, and their ftile is confidered 
as a mafter^ piece. His Cyropaedia, which 
he dedicated to Cyrus, has not its equal. 

The charafter of Demosthenes, the 
moft celebrated Athenian Orator, will be 
found in diiFerept parts of this work. Wc 
have here only to add, that, when Anti- 
piter fucceeded Alexander, he fled to favc 
his life; and, in order to avoid falling in- 
to his enemy's hands, he fwallowed poi- 
fon, which he had prepared and kept for 
that purpofe in his pen, and fo ended his 
days. 
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CHAP. I. 

GREECE, in its carlieft infancy, was* 
combination of little flates, each governed 
by its rcfpedlive fovereign, yet all uniting for 
their matual fafety and general advantage. 
Their intelUne contentions, however, were 
carried on with great animoHty i and, ai k 
happens in all petty fiates under the domi- 
nion of a (ingle commander^ the iealonfies of 
the princes were a continual caufe of difcord. 
From this diftrefsful fituation, thofe ftates, hv 
degrees, began to emerge ; a different ipint 
began to feize the people^ and, iick of the' 
contentions of their princes, they deQredtobe 
free. A fpirit of liberty prevailed all over 
Greece, and a general change of governaieoc 
was effe^ed in every part of die country, ex« 
cept in Macedonia. Thus monarchy gave way 
to a republican government, which, however^ 
was diverfified into as many various forms as 
there were diiFerent cities, &ccprdrn^to the pe- 
culiar character of each people. 
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Thougfh thefe citicB feemed to differ from 
each oth^r in their laws and interefls^ yet they 
were united byc^e common language, one fe- 
ligion, and a national pride, that taught them 
even to confider all. other nsu^ons as barbarous 
and feeble. Even Egypt "itfelf, from whence 
they, had derived niany of thcij arts and infti- 
4ations^ w^ cojiddbred in A. ^ery *fubopdinate 
light. To make this union among the dates 
of Greece ftill .fijCPnger» ^here were games in- 
Hituted in different parts of the country, with 
lewards for e^^Cellence in every purfuit. Thefe 
fports were inllituted for very ferious and ufeful 
;|>ttrpofe6 : 'they afforded an opportunity for the 
ieveral ftaces meeting together ; they gave them 
a greater ze^l for their common religion ; they 
exercifed the youths for the purpofes of war, 
«nd encreafed that vigour and activity, which 
were .then of the utmoft importance in deci- 
ding the fate of a battle. 

Their chief bond oi union, however, arofc 
from the council of the Amphictyons, which 
•was inllituted by Amphictyon, king of Athens, 
about the year 2500, and wa« appointed to be 
lield' twice a year at Thermopylee, to delibe- 
rate for the general good of thofe Hates, of 
whofe deputies it was compofed. The Hates, 
whofent deputies to. this council, were twelve, 
namely, the Theffalians, the Thebans, the Do- 
rians, the lonians, the Perhaabeans, the Mag- 
nates, the Locrians, the Oetans, the Pthioies, 
the Maleans, the Phocians, and the Delopiaos. 
Each of thefe cities, which hi^d a right to af- 
fiil at the Amphictyonic councilj was obliged 

to 
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to fend two dcpuihs to every roieeting. The 
one was entitled the Hieromnemon»..wlwtook 
care of the interefts 'Of religion ; the />cnec» 
was called the Pylagora?, and had in charge 
the civil interefte oEhis conununicy, : 

This confederacy: miited the Greeks for a- 
time into a bodjr of great power^ and greateie 
emulation. By this aflbciation, a coun^^y, not 
half fo large as England, was able tcwtiiipute 
the empire of the earth with the molVpewerful 
monarchb of the ^orld ; by this ^floQsatiotiy 
they not 6nly madehcad againil th9.nun[ieroas 
armies of Periia» bat difperred«'7COutecr$ and 
deftroyed them^^reducing their pfiide fo low»a» 
to make them fabmit to condi^iont of peace, as 
fliamefal to the conquered as glorious to. the 
conquerors.- But, among all the cities o£ 
Greece there wene two, Which by their merits 
their valour^ and their wifdoni,' particularly 
diftinguiOied themfelves from the reftt thele 
were Athens and Licedxmon. As thefe cities 
ferved for examples of bravery or learning to 
the reft, and as. the chief burthen of every fo*. 
3F«ign war devolved upon them, we fhall pro^ 
ceed to give the reader a general idea of the ge« 
niu8, charz^dler, mfanners, and government^ o£ 
their refpedlive inhabitants. 

Though the kingdom of Lacedsemon was 
not fo confiderable as that' of Athens, y^t, <as 
it was of much earlier inftituiion, it deferves 
our firil attention. Lacedaemon was, for a long 
time, governed with turbulence and oppref- 
fion, and required the curb of fevere laws and 
rigorous diTcipline. Thefe ievecVti^^ ^xv^ ^<^ 
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fotoos difcipline were at laft impofed npon it 
y Lieu^gufiy one of the firft and moil extra- 
Drdioary legiflators that erer appeared aaiong 
mankind* There is perhaps nothing more re« 
markable in profane hiflory^ yet nothing fo 
mrell attelled, as what relates to the laws and 
government of Lye urgqs. Whiit indeed can be 
more amazing, (han to behold a mutinous and 
favage race of mankind yielding fqbmiiiion to 
laws, tkat controulcd every fenfual pleafare, 
and every private aiFedion ! To behold them 
give up for the good of the tiate, all the com- 
ibrtt and convenienjces of private life, and 
making a ftatc of domeftic privacy more fe- 
vere aod terrible, than the mofk painfal cam- 
paigns and the moft warlike duties 1 Yet all 
this was effected by the perfeverance and au- 
thority of a (ingle legiflator, who gave the firll 
leiTofls of hard refignatioh in his own generous 
example. 

/ Lycurgos was the ion of Eunomus» one of the 
two kings who reigned together in Sparta. Du- 
ring the minority 9f Charilaos, Licurgus a6led 
as regent ; but» refolving to make himfelf ac- 
quainted with all the improvements of other 
nations, he travelled into Crete, pafTed over 
into A(ia» and from thence went into Egypt. 
But while he was thus employed abroad, his 
prefence was greatly wanted at home, where 
every thing was haftening . to anarchy and 
xuin* On his return, he foond the people 
wearied out with their own importunities, and 
ready to receive any new impreffions he might 
mttcwpt. He Mi, comjnunicated his defign^ of 
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altering the whole code of laws to his particu- 
. lar frieods, and then by degrees gained over 
the leading men to his psLtty^ until things be- 
ine ripe for a change, he ordered thirty of the 
principal men to appear armed in the market- 
place. Charilausy who was at this time king, 
at firft oppofed the revolution, but was fooa 
perfaaded to join in the meafure^ 

To continue the kings ilitl with a fhadow 
of power, he confirmed them in their rights of 
fucceifion as before ; but diminifhed their au- 
thority by inftitutipg a fen ate, which was to 
, ferve as a counterpoife between the preroga- 
tive and the people. The kings, however, had 
ilill all their former marks of outward dignity 
and refped. The government hitherto had 
been nnileady, tending at one time towarxis 
defpotifm, &i another to democracy ; but the 
j€nat9 indicuted by Lycurgus ferved as a check 
upon both, and kept the ftace balanced ia 
tranquility. 

To keep the people in plenty and depen* 
dence, feems to have been one 6f the moft re- 
fined Arokes in this phitofopher's legiflatxon* 
The generality of people were at that time 
io poor, that they were deltitutc of ts^xy kind 
ef poiieflion, while a fmall number of indivi- 
duals were poflefied of all the lands and the 
wealth of the couniry. In order, therefore, to 
baniQi the infolence, the fraud, and the luxury 
of the one, as well as the mifery, the repining, 
and the fii&ious defpair of the other, he per- 
iiiaded the majority, and forced the reft, to give 
HP all- their l^nds to the coiamoa V(^^^3D^ ^»»^ 
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to make a new divifion of them, that they might 
all live together in perfeft equality. Thus all 
the fenfual goods of life were diflributed among 
the governors and the governed^ and fuperior 
merit alone conferred fuperior dilHndlion. 

It would, however, have anfwered no per* 
tnanent purpofe to divide the lands, if the 
money had been dill fuffered to accumulate* 
To prevent, therefore, all other diftindlions but 
that of merit, he refolved to level down all 
fortune to one ilandard- He did not, indeed, 
flrip thofe poiTefled of gold or iilver of their 
property ; but, what was equivalent, he cried 
down Its value, and fuiFered nothing but iron 
money to pafs in exchange for every commo- 
dity. This coin alfo he made fo heavy, and 
fixed at fo low a rate, that a cart and two 
oxen were required to carry home a fum equi'^. 
valent to twenty pounds Englifli, and a whole 
houfe was necefTary to keep it in. By tfaeftB 
means, money was foon brought into difufe, 
add few 'troubled themfelves with more than 
was fufiicient to fupply their neceffaries. Thut 
not only riches, but their attendant train of 
avarice, fraud, rapine, and luxury, were ba« 
nifhed from this iimple Hate. 

Even thefe inflitutions were not thought fuf«% 
ficient to prevent that tendency, which man- 
kind have to pcivate excefs. A third regular 
tion was therefore made, commanding that all 
meals (hould be in public. He^oi-dained, that , 
all the men fhould eat in one cotamoo hall 
without diAinfUon ; and, left ilrangers (hould 
attempt to corrupt his citizcHS by theit ezam<« 
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pies, a law was expiie(sly made ag^inil th^iV 
entrance in^o the city. By thefe toieans, fra-i 
gality was not only made neceifftry, but tke 
ufe of riches was at once aboliihed.* Eveiy 
man fent monthly his provifions to^the corn-* 
mon Hock, with a* little money for other «oa« 
tin^ent expences./ ' ' 

So. rigorous an injun^lion, "which thus cat 
off all the delicacies and refinements of lux* 
ury, was by nb means pleafing to the rick,, 
who took every occafion to infult the law-^ 
giver on his new regulations. The' tu- 
mults it excited were frequent; and la one 
of thefe, a young fellow^ whofe name wasr 
Alexander, ArUck out one^f Lycurgus's eyes % 
but he; had the majority of the people oti hi» 
fide, who, provoked at the outrage, delivered 
the young man into his hands, 'to treat hint 
with all proper fe verity. Lycurgus, inflead o£ 
teHifying any brutal refentmenc, won overhiif 
aggrefTor by all the arts of afPability and ten-* 
dernefs, till at lafl, from being oni^ of .ther 
proudeft and mod turbulent men- of Sparta^, her 
became an example of wifdom and moderation^' 
and an uf<;ful afSflant to Lycurgus ill pr6A0« 
ting his new inflitutions. ■ 

Thus, undaunted by oppofition, aBd"i!eadjf 
in his defigns, he went on to make a reform^O 
tion in the manners of his countrymen.''^-.'As'* 
the education of youth was one of the nabft - 
important objeds of a legillator's care, -he firft' 
intiituted, that fuch children as, upon a pbb*. 
lie view, were deemed deformed or* weakly^^ 
aad onfitted for a future L\& oi nS^"^ wql^^:^ 
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tigue, ihoold be expofcd to perifh in a caveiH^ 
near mount Taygetus. Thofe infants that 
wcie born without zxty capital defc&s, were 
adopted as children of the itate, and delivered 
to thHr parents to be narfed with feverity and 
liardfhip. Prom their tendered age, they were 
accnftomed to make no choice in their eating, 
xor to be afraid in the dark, or when left 
ak>ne 5 not to be peeviih or fretful, to walk 
f^arefoot, to lie hard at nights, to wear the 
fame clothes ^Winter and fummer, and to fear 
nothing from their equals. At the age of fe- 
▼en they were taken from their p.^rents, and 
delivered over to theclaiTes for their education. 
Their difcipline there was little t\{^ than an 
apprenticeihip to hardfhip» felf-denial, and 
obedience. ' 

All ailentatioQS learning was b^nlfhed from 
this £t9pl<^ commonwealth: their only fludy 
yas to obey, their only pride was to fuf^er 
la-^dihips. There was yearly a cudom of 
whipping them at the altar of Plana, and the 
boy that bore thispunifhment with thegreatcft 
fortitude came off victorious. Every inllitu^ 
lion fecme^ Ciiiculated to harden the Uidy, and 
iharpen the mind for war. In order to pre- 

{;ire them for itratagems and fudden incur- 
bns, the boys were permitted to Heal from 
eaclhotlier ; but, if they were cauoht in the 
isiStt they were puniflied for their want of 
ciextcrity. 

. At twelve years old, the boys were, removed 

into another clafs of a more advanced kind. 

TMcj-c, i$^ order to crulh the .feeds of vicp 
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vrhich at that time began, to appear, their la-* 
bour and difcipline were encreafed with their 
age. They had now their fkirmiihes between, 
parties, and their meek fights between largef 
bodies. In thefe they often fought with hands^ 
feet^ teeth, and nails, with foch obdinacy* 
that it was common to fee them lofe their eyes, 
and often their lives, before the fray was de- 
termined. Such was the confiant difcipline of 
their minority, which lalied till the age o( 
thirty,% before which they were not pcrmitttd- 
to marry, to go into the troops, or to bear any 
office in the Hate. 

• With regard to the virgins, their difciplinO' 
was equally ftriA with the former. They were 
inured to -a conftant conrfe of labour and in* 
dufby, until they were twenty years old, beforQ 
which time the^ wer^ not a|lov^ed to be mar- 
riageable. 

Valour and generofity feemed the ruling mo-* 
tives of this new inftitution ; arms were theiv 
only exerciie and employment, and' their life 
was much iefs auflere in the camp than in the 
city. The Spartans were the only people in 
the world, to whom the time of war was a 
time of eafe and refre(hment; becaufe then tho 
fcverity of their manners was relaxed, and the 
men were in<Julged in greater liberties. With 
them the firft principle of war was never td 
turn their backs on their enemies, however 
<3ifproportioned in forces, nor 10 deliver up 
their arms until they refigned them with life. 

Such was the general purport of the inllitciT 
tions of Lycurgus, which frgm O^^v^ \j^w^«^^^ 
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gained the efteem-aird admiration of all th<^ 
furrounding nations. The Greeks were ever 
apt to be dazzled rather with fplendid than 
upfefal virtues, and praifed the laws of Lycur- 
gu8» which at belt wfire calculated rather to 
make men warlike than happy, and to Tub- ' 
Hitute ittfenfibility inflead of enjoyment. 
^ When Lycurgus had thus compleated hit 
Inilitary iiiilitotion, and when the form of go- 
vernment he had eftablilhed feemed ilrong and 
vigorous enough to fupport itfelf, his next 
care was to dve it all (he permanence in his 
power. He therefore iignified to the people, 
that fometbing ilill remained for the comple* 
don of his plan, and that he was under the ne^^ 
ceffity o^ going to confult the oracle of DeU 
phos for its advice. Iti the mean time, he per^ 
fuaded them to take an oath^ foir the itridt ob- 
fer^nce of all his laws until his return, and 
then {parted with a full refolution of never 
feeing Sparta more. When he was arrived at 
Delphos, he confulted the oracle^ to know 
whether the laws he had made were fnfficient 
to render the Lacedaemonians happy; and be- 
ing anfwered, that nothing was wanting to their 
perfection, he fent this anfwer to Sparta, and 
then voluntarily flarved himfelf to death. 
Others fay that he died in Crete, ordering his 
body to be burnt, and his afhes to be thrown 
into the fea..* The death of this great lawgiver 
gave 'a fanaion and authority to his laws, 
which his life was unable to confer. The 
Spartans regarded his end as the moft glorious 
of all his adions^ and a noble finiiking of all 

his 
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bis former fervices. They built a terople, and 
paid divine honours to him after his death ; 
they confidered themfelves as bound by every 
tie of gratitude and religion to a £tri&. obfer- 
vance o^^li his inftitutions ; and the long con- 
tinuance of the Spartan government is a proof 
of their perfevering reflation. 
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THE Athenians having, for more than n 
century, feen the good.efFedls of laws in 
the regulation of fhe Spartan commonwealth* 
about the year 3380, became deiirous of being 
governed by written law). They pitched up- ^ 
on Draco, a man of acknowledged wifdom 
and unfhaken integrity, but rigid even beyond 
human fufferacce. Draco not fucceeding'ia 
this buiinef's, Solon vvas applied to for his adr 
vice and aMaoce, as he wa3 the wi(e(l and 
Juftefl man in all Athens. His great learning 
had acquired him the reputation of being thp 
6ril of the feven wife men of Greece, and hia 
known humanity procured him the love and 
veneration of every rank among his fellow ci* 
tizens. Solon was a native: of Salamis, an 
ifland dependent on Athens, but which had 
revolted to put itfelf under the power of the 
Megareans. In attempting to recover this 
ifland, the Athenians had fpent much blo^i 
and treafure, until at lail, wearied out with 
fyQh UJ»fac€el8> a law w^s made^ rendering it 

ca^Uai 
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capital ever to advife the recovery of their loft 
podeifion. ^olon> however, undertook to pa- 
fuade them^ to another trial; and, feigning 
himfelf mad, he ran about the ilreets, uHng 
the mod violent gellures and language; but the 
•pvrport of all was, to upbraid the Athenians 
for their remiffnefs and e^Teminacy^ in giving 
HP their conquefls in defpair. In ihort, he 
a6led his part fo vriWy by the oddity of his 
manner, and the ftreiigth of his reafoning, 
that the people refolved on another expedition 
againft Salamais : and, by a flratagem of his 
contrivance, in which he introduced feveral 
young nnen upon the ifland in women'i 
cloaths, the place was furprifed, and added to 
the dominion of Athens.y^ 

But this was not the omy occafion, on which 
he exhibited fuperior addrefs and wifdom. At 
a time when Greece had carried the arts of 
eloquence^ poetry, and government, higher t]ian 
they had yet been feen among mankind, Solon 
was confidered as one of the foremoft in each 
perfeftpon. The fagcs of Greece, whole fame 
is ilill undiminiflied, acknowledged his merit, 
and adopted him as their aflbciate. The cor- 
refpondence between thefe wife men was 
*at once iniiruflive, friendly, and fincere. They 
were feven in number, namely, Thales the 
Milelian, Solon of Athens, Chilo of Laced ae- 
jnon, Pittacus of Mitylene, Periander of Co- 
rinth, Bias and Cleobulus, whofe birth-places 
4ire not afcertained. 

Thefe fages often vifited each other, and 
their CQUverfationi generally turned upon the 

methods 
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jnetbods of inditudng the beft form of govern- 
jnent, or the arts of private happiccfs. One 
<iay, when Solon went to Miieias to fee 
Tbalesy ihe firil thing he faid, was to expreis 
liis furprife that Thales , had never defired to 
Biarry« or have children. Thales made no an« 
fwer then, but a few days after contrived that 
a llranger, fuppofed to arrive from Atheis, 
ihpuld join their company. Solon, hearing 
from whence the ftranger came, was inquifitiv* 
after the news of his own city, but wa« only 
informed, that a young man died there, fof 
4vhom the whole place was in the greiitefl af- 
Miction, as he was reputed the motl promiiing 
youth in all Athens. ** Alas ! (cried Solon) 
how much is the poor father of the yoqth to bf 
pitied I Pray, what was his name /,** " 1 heard 
the name, (replied the llranger, who was in- 
truded for the occaiion) but 1 have forgottea 
Jt : I only remember, tbat all people talked 
much of his wifdom and jullicc." Every an« 
;fwer afforded new matter of trouble and terror 
to the inquifuive father, and he ^ad juft 
ib-ength enough to afk, if the youth was th^ 
fon of Solon. ** The very fame," replied thc^ 
Granger i at which words Solonr ihenred all th« 
marks of the moft inconfolable diftrefs. This 
was the opportunity which Thales wanteds 
who took him by the hand, and faid to him 
with a fmile, ** Comfort yourfelf, my friend* 
all that has been told you is a mere fi6iion, 
f)at may ferve as a very proper anfwer to your 
i^ueftion, why I never thought proper to marry.'' 
Oaeday^ at .the court of Penauder of Co-t> 
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rinth, a queflion was propofed, " Which waf- 
the moft perfeft popular government V* *• That 
(faid Bias) where the laws have no fuperior." 
** That (faid* Thales) where the inhabitants 
arc neither too rich nor too poor." *< That 
(faid Anachards the Scythian) where virtue it 
honodred and vice detclled." " That (faid 
Pittatus) where dignities are always conferred 
upon the virtuous, snd never upon the bafe." 
** That (faid Cleobulus) where the citizens 
fear blame more than punifhmentt*' *• That 
(faid Chilo) wherc^he laws are more regarded 
than the orators/* But Solon's opinion feems 
to have tfic greatell weight, who faid, ** Where 
an injury done to the meanefl fubjed is an in* 
fait upon the whole conlHtution.'* 

Upon a certain occaficn, when Solon was 
converfing with Anachariis, the Scythian phi- 
lofopher, about his intended reformation ia 
the ilate, '< Alas ! (cried the Scythian) all 
your laws will be found to refemble fpiders 
webs : the weak and fmall flies will be caught 
and entangled, but the great and powerful 
vrill always have ftrength enough to break 
through.*' 

A matted Hill more celebrated is Solon's in« 
terview with Croefus, king of Lydia. This 
xnonarch, who. was reputed the richeil of all 
Aiia Minor, was willing to make an often ta- 
tious difplay of his wealth before the Greek 
philosopher, and after (hewing him immenie 
lieaps of treafure, and the greateft variety of 
other ornaments, he demanded, whether he did 
^pt t^nk the poflciTor of them the moA happy 

oi 
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Df all mankind. ** No, (replied Solon) I 
know one more happy, a poor peafant of 
GreecCy who, neither in affluence nor in po« 
verty, has but few wants^ and has learned to 
fupply them by his labour.'* - This anfwer was 
by no means agreeable to (he. vain monarch, 
ivho by this queiUon hoped only for a reply that 
would tend to flatter his pride. Willing, thei^e- 
fore, to extort one itill more favourable, hd 
aJkcdf whether, at leaft, he did not think hint 
liappy. *' Alas ! (cried Soloti) what man can. 
be pronounced happy before he die !" Thi 
integrity and the wifdom of Solon's replies a|^- 
peared in the event. Th^ kingdom of Lydia 
VfMs invaded by Cyrils, the empire deHroyed^ 
«nd Crofefus himfelf was taken prifoner. when 
he was led ont to execution^ according to the 
huhzrovLS manners of the times^ he then too 
late recollected the maxtins of Solon, and could 
not help crying out when on the fc^old upon 
Solon's name. Cyrus, hearing him repeat the 
name with great earneftnefs, was defirous of 
knowing the reafon i and being informed by 
Croefus of that philofopher's remarkable ob- 
fervation, he began to fear for himfelf, par- 
doned Croefus, and took him for the failure in- 
to confidence and friendfhip. Thus Solon had 
the merit of faving one king^s life, and of re* 
forming another. 

Such was the man, to whom Athens ap^ 
plied for afliflance in reforming the feverity of 
their government, and inflicuting ajuft body 
of laiy. His firll attempt was, therefore, in 
favour of the poor, whofe debts he aboliflied 
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at once, by an cxprefs law of infolvency. Hi^ 
next ftep was to repeal all the laws enadled by 
Draco^ except thbfe againit murder. He then 
proceeded to the regolation of offices, employ- 
ments, and magiilraces, all which he left in 
the hands of the rich ; and he diftriboted the 
rich into three claiTes, ranging them according 
Co their incomes. The Areopagus, fo called 
from the place where the court was held, had 
been eftablifhcd fome centuries bcforCj-but So- 
lon reftored and augmented its authority. No- 
thing was fo augiift as this court, and its repu- 
tation for judgment and integrity became fo 
very great, that the Romans fometimes re- 
ferred caafes» which* were too intricate for their 
own decifion, to the determination of this tri- 
bunal. Nothing was regarded here but troth : 
that no external obje^ might pervert juftice^ 
the tribunal was held in darknefs, and the ad- 
vocates were denied all attempts to work upoa 
the paffions of the judges* Superior to this, 
$olon inilitQted the great council of four hun- 
dred, who were to judge upon appeals from 
the Areopagus, and maturely to examine every 
queftion betore it came to be debated in a ge- 
neral affembly of the people. 

He abolifb^d the cuftom of gjving portions 
In marriage wirh younj^ women, unlefs they 
were only daughters. The bride was to carry 
no other fortune to her huibaqd than three 
fuits of clothes, and fomc houfehold goods of 
little valve. It %vas his aim to prevent making 
matrimony a traffic : he coniidered it as an ho- 
nourable connexion, Cf^lcaUted for the mutual 

ha^pincii 
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Sfappinefs of both parties^ and the general ad*^ 
tantage of the ftate* 

> Thefe were the principal inftitutions of .thU 
celebrated lawgiver, and though neither fo flrik- 
ing, nor yet fo well authorifed as thofe of h^m, 
Cargas» they did not fail to operate for feveral 
fucceeding ages, and feemed to gather (Irengcb 
by obfcrvance. In order to perpetaate his lla* 
tates, he engaged the people by a public oath 
to obferve them religiouflyy at leaft.for thd 
term of i|n hundred years: and thus, having 
Conipleated the talk alfigned him, he withdrew 
frum the city, to avoid the importunity of 
ibme> and the captious petnlence of others \ 
for, as he weli knew, it was hard, if not im* 
pofilbley to pleafe every individaaU * Solon 
being now employed on his travels in vifitin^ 
Egypt, Lydiat and feveral other countries, 
left Athens to become habituated to his ne>v 
inftitutions, and to try by experience the.wif* . 
dom of their formation. 

While Solon was thus on his travels, civil 
eontenfions diilurbed Athens, and the fpirit of 
party was haftening every thing to ruin. ^After 
ten years abfence, Solon returned to Athens, 
and found the city involved in flavery. Pifir«> 
tratus had procured himfelf a guard formed of 
his own creatures, who at length feiaed on the 
citidel, while none were left, who had fuffi- 
cient cou'^ageor condu6l to oppoii him./ 

in this general concern ation, which was tht 
tefalt of folly on the one hand* and cre^clie!^ on 
the other, the whole city was one fcene of cu« 
kiult and difordcr, fomft aVvni^v^^^^^^^^^'*^^?^'^ 
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complainingf others p^-eparing for flaveiy wlfK 
patient fubmiflion. I Solon was the only mao, 
who, without fear or fiirinking, deplored the 
folly of the times^ and reproachjrd the Athe^ 
.nians with their cowardice and treachery«# 
*^ Yoa might with eafe (faid he) have cru&ed 
the tyrant in his bud ; but nothing now re- 
mains but to pluck him up by the roots. As for 
inyfeify I have at leaft the fatisfa^ion of bar- 
ing difcharged my duty to my country and the 
laws : as for the reft, I have nothing to fear ; 
and now, upon the deftru^on of my country^ 
my only confidence is in my great age^ whkk 
gives me the hopes of not being a long furvi- 
vor;'^ In fa^, he did not furvive the liberty 
of his country above two years }\ he died ac 
Cyprus, in the eightieth year of his age, la- 
mented and admired by every ftate of Greece^ 
Befides his &ill in legiflation, Solon was re-^ 
markable for ieveral other fhintng qualities: 
he was mailer of eloquence in fo high a de- 
gree, that from him Cicero dates the origin of 
oratory in Athens. He was alfo fuccefsful ia 
poetry ; and Plato a/Terts, that it was only for 
>vant of due application, that he did not come 
to difpute the prize with Homer himfelf.. 

. CHAP. III. 

I 

TT^ ROM the death of Solon, to about tlyai 

J^ jrear of the world 3500, Athens continued 

/56> /fc the fcen^ of party cal^als^ wid \x(ux\j«d 
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tyranny ; but, about this period, two young 
citizens began to diflinguifh themfelves ae 
Athens, namely Ariilides and ThemiAoclet. 
Theie youths were of very different difpofi- 
tions ; but from this difference refulted the 
greateft advantages to their country. The- 
miflocles was naturally inclined to a popular 
government, and omitted nothing that could 
lender him agreeable to the public, or gain 
liim friends. His complaifance was boundlefs, 
■and his defire to oblige fometim'es outffepped 
the bounds of duty. JHis partiality was often 
confpicuous. A ri Aides was remarkable for his 
jullice and integrity. Being a favourer of 
uriffocracy, in imitation of Lycurgus, he wag 
friendly, but never at the expcnce of juilice* 
In feeking honours, he ever declined the in- 
tereffs of his friends, leil they ihould, in turn, 
<lemand his intereff when his duty was to be 
impartiaL The love of the public good was 
the great fpriog of alibis adions, and with 
that in view no difficulties could daunt, no fuc* 
ce(s or elevation exalt him. On all occafiont 
he preferved his ufual calmnefs of teniper, be- 
ing perfuaded, that he was entirely Jiis coun- 
try's, and very little his own. 

At this time, Darius, king of Perfiaj was 
turning his arms againil Greece, while theie 
iliuftrious Athenians were infpiring their fel- 
low citizens with a coble confidence in their 
bravery, and made every preparation for the 

^ expected invaiion, which prudence and delibc- 

^ tate valour could fuggeft. 
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In the mean time, Darius's generalt made 
themfelves mafters of the iflands in the ^geaa 
fea, and laid fiege to Eretria^ which they at 
laft took by ftcrm, owing to the treachery 
of fome of the principal inhabitants. The 
town was plundered and burnt, and the inhabi- 
tants put in chains, and fent as the firft fruits 
of war to the Perfian monaich ; but he, con- 
trary to their expcftations, treated them with 
great lenity, and gave them a village in the 
country of Cifia to live in. 

Thij was foon followed by the battle of Ma* 
rathon, the firil>great. battle the Gteekft had 
ever engi»ged in. It was not like any of their 
. former contefls, arifing from jealoufy, and rer- 
zninating in an eafy accommodation : it was a 
battle that was to be decided with the greatetl 
monarch of the earth. This was an engage-t 
ment that vvas to decide the liberty of Greece, 
and^ what was of infinitely greater moment, 
the future progrefs of refinement among man- 
kind. Upon the event of this battle depended 
the complexion, which the manners of the 
Weft were hereafter to affume, whether they 
were to adopt Afiatic culloms with their con- 
qacrcrs, or to go on in modelling themfelves. 
upon Grecian refinements. This therefore may 
be confidered as one of the moft important 
l>attles that ever was fought, and the event was 
as little to be expected as the fuccefs was glo- 
rious* • 

Miltiades, who was now invefted with tho . 
fupreme command of the Qreek army, like aa 
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vantage of his ground, to make uf for his de» 
£ciency in flrengch and number, his whol^ 
4irmy coniifting but of ten thoufand. He wan 
fenfible, that by extending his front to oppoHl. 
the enemy, he muft weaken it too much, and 
give their denfe body the advantage. He 
therefore drew up his army at the foot of & 
mountain, fo that the enemy (hould not furround 
Biffl, or chatge him in the rear. On the flanks, 
on either fide, hecaufed large trees to be thrown, 
"whiph vtrere cut down for that purpofe, and 
thefe ferved to guard him from the Periian ca- 
valry, that generally wheeled on the flank ia 
the heat of an engagement. Datis, the Perfian 
genera], was fenfible of this advantageous dif'* 
pofition ; but relying on his faperiority of num« 
bers, and unwilling to wait till Miltiades fliould 
receive reinforcements, he determined to en* 

The flgnal was no fooner given than the 
Athenians, without waiting the Pprflan onfett 
Tuflied in upon their ranks with defperate ra« 
pidity, as if wholly regardlefs of fafety* The 
Perfians confldered this firfl ftep of the Atheni« 
«ns as the refuh of madnefs, and were more 
inclined to defpife them as maniacs, than op- 
poie them as foldiers. However, they were 
iquickly undeceived. It had never been the 
cuflom of the Greeks to run on with this head- 
long valour; but comparing the number of 
iheir own forces with that 6t the enemy, and 
expeding fafety only from raflinefs, they deter* 
mined to break through the tnemy's ranks, or 
|||] in (he attempt. The grcatncfa of tb.^vit 
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danger added to their courage, and defpair 6mJ 

the reft. The Periians, however, flood theu- 

grouDd with great int/epidity, and the battle 

^was long» fierce^ and obdinare. Miltiades had 

made the wings of his army exceedingly (Irong* 

bat had left the main body weaker, and not fo 

deep ; for having but ten thoufand men to op- 

pofe fuch a numerous army, he fuppofed th^ 

vi^ory could be obtained by no other mean* 

than by ftreogthening his flanks. He doubted 

not but that, when his wings were once vido* 

rious, they would be able to wheel upon the 

enemy's main body on either £de, and thea 

eafily rout them. The Perflans, therefore^ 

finding the main body weakeft, attacked it witk 

iheir utmoil: vigour* It was in vain that Arif- 

pdts and Themiftocles, who were Rationed is 

^is pod of danger, endjcavoured to keep their 

troops to the charge : courage and intrepidicf 

were unable to refift the torrent of encreaiing; 

numbers, fo that they were at laft obliged to 

give ground. In the mean time, the wing» 

were vi^rious ; and now, juft as the main bodf 

was fainting under the unequal encounter, theie 

came up, and gave them time to recover their 

ilrength and order. Thus the fcale of vi^borf 

quickly turned in their favour, the Perfians be- 

*gan to give ground in turn, and, being unfup- 

ported by frefli forces, they fled to their ihipt 

with the utmofl precipitation. The confuiioa 

and difbrder was now univerfal, the Athenian! 

followed them to the beach, and fet many of 

tiieir ihips on fire« 

Om 
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On tbU occafion it was that Cyndoe/rusy the 
brother of the poet uEfchylus, fcized with his 
Irand one of the ftiips that the enemy was pulh<v 
jng off from thfc Ihore. The Perfur.a within, 
feeing themfelves thus (lopped, cut ofF his right* 
liand that held the prow 3 he then Uid hold of 
it with his left, which they alfo oat off; at laft, 
lie feized it with his teethj and in that manner 
expired. 

Seven of the enemy's (hips were taken, abore . 
fix thoafand Perfians were flain, without reckon- 
ing thofe who were drowned in the fea as they 
etideavoured to efcape, or thofe who were con- 
fumed when the fhips were fet on fire. Of the 
Greeks, fiot above two hundred men were 
killed, among whom was Callimachu5, who 
gave his vote for bringing on the cugagcmcnt* 
The Pcrfiah forces, before the battle, confined 
of iix hundred ihips, and an army of an hundred 
and twenty thoufand men. Their inftrudions 
were, to give up Athens to be plundered, to 
burn all the houfes and temples, and to lead 
away all the inhabitants into flavery. The 
country was to be laid defolate, and the army 
was provided with chains and fetters for bincU 
ing the conquered nations. . 

Thus ended the famous battle of Marathon, 
which the Perfians were fo Aire of gaining, that 
ihey had brought marble into the field, in order 
to ereft a trophy there. This battle was fought 
10 theyea»of the world 3514* 

A pare of the army, immediately after the 
battle, marched forward to Athens,, to protect 
it from aay attempti the enemy might make, 

whick 
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which proved a very prudent meaAire; for tll« 
Perfian fleet, inflead of failing dire^ly back tP 
Afia» made an attempt to furprlfe Athens* be»- 
fore they foppofed the Greek troops could ar» 
rive from Marathon. The Athenian troops, 
liowever, took the precaudon to move diredlr 
thJther» and performed their march wich fo mucb 
expedition^ thatt though it was forty miles froia 
Marathon^ they arrived there in one day. Ja 
this manner the Greeks not only expelled their 
enemies* but confirmed their fecurity. By thi^ 
yi&ory, the Grecians were taught to know their 
own ftrength, and not to tremble before aa 
enemy only terrible in name. 
' The gratitude of the Athenians to Miltiadej 
fpoke a noblenefs of mind, that far fuipafled 
expenfive triumphs, or bafe adulation. Scnfi- 
ble ihat his merits were too great for money to 
repay, they caufed a pidure to be painted by 
Polygnotus, one of their moft celebrated artids, 
in which Miltiades was reprefented, at the head 
of the ten commanders, exhorting the foldiers^ 
and fetting them an example of their duty* 
This pi6lure was preferved for many ages, with 
other paintings of the bed mailers, in the por« 
tico where Zeno afterwards infiituted his fchooJl 
of philofophy. Everv officer, as well as private 
foldier, who fell in this battle, had a monumenc 
ere£led to his memoiy on the plains of Mara* 
thon. 

Though the gratitude of the Athenians' tp 
Miltiades was very iincere, yet it was of no 
long continuance. This fickle and jealous peo- 
ple, naturally capricious^ and now more than 

cy«r 
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tfcr careful of prcferving their fretdom, were 
wilHog to take every opportuoicy of mortifying 
a general^ from whofe merit they had moch.tgi. 
fear. Being appointed, with feventy (hips, to pa* 
niih thofe iflands that had favoured the Perfiaa 
invafioDy he failed to Pares, and invefted that 
place. Here, having broken his thigh by aa 
accident, he was obliged to raife the fiege, and 
fctum home. On his arrival at Athens^ the 
whole city began to murmnr, and he was ac* 
cufed of having taken a bribe from Perfia. Aa 
he was not in a condition to aiifiver this charge^ 
being confined to his bed by the woand he re* 
ceived at Paros, the accufation took place 
againft him, and he was condemned to lofe hia 
life. However, in cohfideration of his former 
fervices, his fentence was commuted into a 
penalty of fifty talents, the fum which it had 
coft the ftate in fitting oat the late unfuccefsfui 
expedition. Not being rich enough to pay thia 
fum, he was thrown into prifon, where hit 
wound growing worie» from bad air and con- 
finement, it turned at laH to a gangrene, and 
put an end to his life and misfortunes* Thus 
periihed a man, who has been very jufU/ 
praifed for his condefcenfioq, moderation* and 
jjuftice. To him Athens was indebted for all 
Its glory, he being the man who firft taught her 
to defpife the empty menaces of the boaftful 
Perfians, Cimon, his fon, who was at this time 
"very young, fignalized his piety on this occa«* 
£on. As this ungrateful city would not periMt 
the body of Miltiades to be buried until ail hiM 
debts woe paid* this young man emplojfcd 
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}fy in tereft among his friendst flirained his ut^ 
mod credit to pay the fine, and procured hi^ 
fuheran honourable interAient. 
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DARIUS, king of Pcrfia, died aroidft the 
preparations he was making for a fecond 
expedition into Greece ; bat he was fucceeded 
by a fofl^ who inherited all his ambition, with- 
out any ihare of his abilities. He was a young 
man, Airrounded by flatterers, and naturally 
vain and fuperficial. Having drained all the 
Baft to compofe his own army, and the Weil 
to fopply thofe of the Carthaginians, who were 
come to his aid, he (et out from Suca, in order 
to enter on this war, ten years after the battle 
of Marathon, and in theyear of ihe world 3523. 
Sardis was the plaxre,- where the various na- 
tions that were compelled to 'his banner were to 
affemble. His fleet was to advance along the 
coaft of Aiia Minor towards the Hellefpontj 
but as» in doubling the cape of Mount Athos, 
many ftiips Were detained, he was rcfoWed to 
cut a paflage througtt that neck of land, which 
joinedf the mount to the continent, and thus 
^ve his (hipping a fhortcr and fafer pafTage, 
This canal wasra mile and a half lojig, and hoU 
lowed^tit from a high mountain. Ic required 
inimenfe labour' to perform .fo great a work ; 
biit his numbers and his. ambition were fuffi« 
cieatftp (armount aU difficukits. .To* urge on 

tho 
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the undert..king the fafter, he treated his labour- 
ers with the greateft fe verity ; while, withj^l 
the oftentation of an eafterh prince^. he gave 
his commands to the mountain to fink before 
him : " Athos, (faid he) thou proud alpiring 
mountain, that lifte'ft up thy head unto the hea- 
ven s> be not fo audacious ai to put obftacfes ia 
my way. Jf thou givcfl tRem tha^ oppofition, 
I will cut thee level to the plain, and throw 
thee headlong into the Tea !'* 

Early in the fpring, he direAed his march 
down towards the Hellefponc, where his fleet 
lay in all their pomp, expeding his arrival* 
Here he was defirous of taking a furvey of al) 
Jiis forces. Which compofed an army that wat 
never equalled either before or fince. It waa 
compofed of the mod powerful nations of tho 
Bad, and of people fcarce known to pofUnty^ 
except by name. The remoteft India contri^ 
Vuted jts fupplies, while the coldeft trads of 
Scythia fent their affi(lance« Medes, Perfiansn 
Badirans, Lydians, AiTyrians, Hyrcanians, and 
an hundred other countries of various com? 
plexions, languages, drefies, and arms. The 
land army, which he brought out of Afia, con- 
fided of feventeen hundred thoufand foot, and 
fourfcore thoufand horfe. Three hundred 
thoufand more that were added upon eroding 
the Hellefpont, made all his land forces toge- 
ther amount to above two millions of men. 
His fleet, when it fet out from Afia, cehfided 
of twelve hundred and feven vedels, each carryr 
ing two hundred men« The Europeans aug« 
mented his flee; with an hundred and twenty 

D X ^^^Ov*^ 
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ratkU, each of which carried two hundred men* 
Be/iJet thefe* there were a thoufand fraalle'' 
▼efiels, fitted for carrying provifions and itores* 
The men contained ip thefet with the former* 
imoantcd to fix hundred thoufand : fothat the 
whole army might be faid to amount to two 
millions and a half, which» with the women » 
fltLveSf and futtlers, always accompanying a 
Perfiao army, might make the whole above 
five millioas of fouls. Such was the ftate of 
this proud monarch's forces. 

Lord of fo many and fuch various fubjedls, 
Xerxes found a pleafure in reviewing his forces: 
beholding all the earth covered with his troops^ 
knd all the fea crowded with his vefiTels, he felt 
ia fecret joy difiFufe itfelf through his frame, 
from the cQnfcioyfneis of his own fuperior 
power. But all the workings of this monarch'a 
jnind were in extreme : a fudden fadnefs fooa 
t6ok place of his pleafure, and difToIving into 
m ihower of tears, he gave himfelf tip to tho 
ttSe&lon, that not one of fo many thoufandt 
would be alive an hundred years after. 

In the mean time, Xerxes had given orders 
for building a bridge of boats acrofs the Hstle- 
fpont, for the tranfporting of his army into 
Europe. This narrow ilrait, which now goes 
by the name of the Dardanelles, is near an 
Bnglifh mile over. However, foon after the 
completion of this work, a violent ftorm arifing, 
the whole was broken aud dellroyed, and the 
labour was to be undertat^ei^ anew. The fury 
of Xcrxts, upon t(|ts difappointment, was at* 
tended ^ith e<}ual e^ttravagance and cruelty. 

Hi$ 
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His vengeance knew no bounds : the workmen 
who h«d undertaken the taik, had their heads 
ftrack off by his order ; and that the fea al(b 
night know its duty, he ordered It to be laflird 
as a delinquents and a pair of feiters to be throw* 
into it» to curb its futttre irregularities* Hav* 
ing thus given vent to his abfurd rerentment, 
two bridges were oidcred to be built in the 
place of the fbnner» one Ibr the army to pafii 
over, and the other for the baggage and beafti 
of burden. l*he workmen^ now warned by the 
fate of their predecefiors, undertook to give 
their labours greater lability ; they pliced 
three hundred and fixtv veiTels acrofs the ilrait, 
fome of them having three banks of oart^ and 
others fifty oars a* piece. They then caft large 
anchors on both fides into the water » in ordei 
to fix thole vefifels againft the violdnce of tha 
winds and current* They then drove largo 
piles into the earthy with bege rings fafiened 
tethero, to which were tied fix vaft cables^ 
which went over each of the two bridges* 
Over all thefe they laid trunks of trees^ cut 
porpoiely for that ufe, and flat boats over 
them 9 fiftened and joined together* fo as 
to ferve for a floor, or folid bottom. Whea 
the whole work was thus completed, a day 
was appointed for their paffing over ; and as ' 
ibon as the firft rays of the fun begad to ap- 
pear, fweet odours of ail kinds were abundantly • 
icattered over the new woik, and the way was. 
firewed with myrtle. At the fame time, 
Xerxes, turning his face towards the Eaft, wof« 
Slipped the fun, which is this god of the Per« 
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£an8. Then, throwing his libations into tM 
fea» together with a golden cup and Perfiaft 
icymitar, he went forwards, and gave orders 
for the armyt to follow. This immenfe train 
were no lefs than feven days and feven nights 
paning over, .while thofe who were appointed 
to condu£); the inarch, quickened the troops by 
kiihing them along ; for the foldiers of the £af^» 
at that time, and to'^tlMs day, are treated like 
flaves. Thus this immenfe farmy having landed 
in Europe, and being joined by the feveral Eu- 
ropean nations that aobnowledged the Petfian 
power, Xerxes prepaied for marching direftl/ 
forward into Greece. 

He continued his '-march throogh Thrace^ 
Macedonia, aT)d Thefialy; every knee bending 
be/ore him till he came to the ilraits of Thermo* 
pylae,.. where he iirft found an enemy prepared 
to difpute his paflage; This army was a bodjf.^ 
of Spartans, led on by i^eonidas their king, ;^ 
who had been fent thither to oppofe him^^ 
Mone of the Grecian fiates were found bold 
enough to face this formidable army but Athens i 
and i^acedormon. One cannot, without aftok< 
niihroeni, xe{iQ6i on the-intrepidity of thefe, two .' 
flates, who determined to face the innumerable . 
army of Xerxes with fuchdifprcportioned forces. 
Their whole army amounted ^o only devcA.-^ 
thoufand two hundred men. \Ariftide8 < was.: 
called from banifhrnent, and placed at the head 
of their forces. . ::" 

It was foon refolvfd to fend a body of men 
to guard the pafs at Thirmopylse, where a few 
would be capable of a^ing againU numbers. . 
7kJrmopy]» was 4 naixow pafs of tvrenty-fiv^ 
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feet broad, between Theilkly and Phocis* de- 
fended by the remains of a wall, with gates to.. 
it. This place was pitched upon, as well for 
the oarrownefs of the way, as for its vicinity to 
the fea, from whence the. Jaod forces conld 0Cf« 
cafionally recefre affiftance from the fleet. Tho 
command of this important .pafs was given to 
Leonidas, one of the kiog^ of Sparta» who led: 
thither a body of fix thouiand men* They wero 
all along taught to look opon themfelxet as^i.- 
forlorn hope, only placed there to check thOc 
progrefs of the enemy, and give them a fsie* 
tafte of the defperateiraloor of Greece. Evea^ 
oracles were not wanting to check their ardour $, 
for it had been declared^? that- to procure tboi 
fscfety of Greece it waaneceflary that a king,r 
one of the defcendants^of Hercules, (honld die.^! 
I'his tafk was cheerfoHyondertaken by LeitntvV 
da»; and as he marched out fromLacedoBmoOf: 
he confidered himfelfaa a willing vidlim otfeied 
up ibr the good of 'his xoontry. However, be * 
joyfully .put himfelf ;atbthe head of his little 
bandy took pofTefllpnibf hia po((, and with de- . 
liberate defperation waited at Thirmopyls for 
the coming up of the Rerfian ^rmy. 

.3n the mean time, Xerxes^ approached with 
his numerous army, flufhed with fucccfs, and 
confident of vidory. Hi& camp exhibited fll the 
smirks of EaAern magnificence and Afiatic lnx« 
nrf • As be expeded to meet no obilrodion on 
hh'way tnSGreece, he was furprifed to find, that 
a-handfdl of men would dare to difpute bia 
paflage. > He waited four days to give the 
Gredu tuae to retiit { bat they coniimied tbelc 
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£»ft, amufing thein(elves in their ufual wty^ 
e fenc to them to deliver up their arms i but 
Leonidai* with a truly Spartan fpirit, defired 
Hm to €9mt mmd take them. Xerxes ofiTered, if 
they would lay down their arms, to receivo 
them ai friendt^ and to give them a country 
snoch larger and better than what they fought 
for, " No coontry (they replied) was worth 
acceptance, unlefs won by virtue ; and as for 
their arms, they (boiild want them, whether at 
bit friends or enemies/* 

Xerxes, thas treated with contempt, at length 
ordei^d a body of Medes to advance, who be« 
gan the onfet, bnt were repulfed with great 
bfs. The number of the aiiktiants only fcrved 
to increafe their confufion ; and it now began 
to appear, that Xerxes had many followers, bnt 
hw loldiers; Thefe ibrcea being routed by the 
Grecian troops, the Perfian immortal band waa 
brcvght up ; bat thefe were as unfuccefsful aa 
the former. Thus did the Greeks keep thcif 
ground for two days, and no power on earth 
feemed capable of removing them from (heir 
advantageous (ituation* The Perfians, how* 
ever, by the treachery of a Grecian deferterg^ 
got pofleffion of an advantageous poft, which 
commanded the rear of the Spartans. 

Leonidfts, apprized of this mtsfortnne, and 
feeing that his poft was no longer tenable t ad-» 
vifed the troopi of his allies to retire, and re* 
ierve the anfelvet for better times, and ibe future 
fafety of Greece* As for himii^f, and his feK 
low Sparuns, they were obliged h^r their law|f 
moi xq6j; that he owed a liK to liia country^ 

and 
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And that it was now his duty to fall in its de- 
fence. Having thus difm^fTed all but his three 
hundred Spartans, with fome Theibians and 
ThebanSf in all not a tboufand men, he ex- 
horted his fotlpwers, in the noft cheirful man* 
ner, to prepare for death. '* Come, my fellow* 
foldier^, faid be, let us dine cheerfully here, for 
CO- night we (hall fup with Plato." His nen* 
upon hearing his determined purpofe, ict up a 
loud (hout, as if they had teen invited to A 
banquet, and refolved every man |o feil his lift 
as dearly as he could. The night now begta 
to advance, and this was thought the mod glo* 
rioqs opportunity of meeting death in the enoa^ 
my's camp. Thus refolved, they made direftlf 
to the PeHian tents, attd, in the darlcneft of the 
night, had almoft reached the royal pavilioft^ 
with hopes of fnituriziug the kine. Theob* 
fcurity added much to the horror m the fcene ; 
and the Perfians, falling upon each other with* 
ootdiilinftion, rather affiled the Grecians thaa 
defended themfelves. Thus fuccefs Teemed ta 
crown the ralhnefs of their enterprise, until the 
morning beginning to dawn, the light dif* 
covered the fmallnefs of their numbers. They . 
were then foon farrounded by the Periian forces, 
who fearing to fall in upon them, flun^ their 
javelins from every quarter, till the Greeks, not 
fo much conqueied as tired with conquering, 
fell amidft heaps of the Haughtered enemy, 
leaving behind them an example of intrepidity 
never l^ncwn before. Leonidas was one of the 
firlt that fell, and the endeavours of the Lace- 
daemonians CO defend his dead body were incre- 
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f^fbley Of all the train, two only efcaped, wHfT 
w,ere tr^^ated with contempt and infamy. 

The lofs of Xerxes i& this battle was faid to 

amount to twenty thoufand men, among whom 

were twja of his brothers. XerXes, therefore, 

difmayed at an obilinacy that coil him fo dear« 

was for feme time mo^e inclined to try his foi'* 

tqpf at r6a» than to proceed immediately into 

the qountry, where he, was informed, eight 

thoufaod Spartajxs, fuch as he had but lately 

fought withj were ready to receive him. Ao- 

cordingly, tne very day of the battle of Thirmo^ 

j)ylae^ there was an engagement at fea between 

she two fleets. The Grecian fleet ccniifted of 

•two hundred and feventy-one*^ veflels : that of 

the enemy had lately lo|b four hundred veflels 

ilia ihipwreck, but were Aill greatly fuperior to 

the Greciaa fleet. 

. 'K<^i%t%t to repair his lofs by a vidory, ordere4 
tvMP hundred Periian veflels to take a compafs^ 
and furprife the Grecians lying in the flraits of 
Eubsea ; btit the Grecians, being apprized of 
their defigns, fet fail by night, and fo, by a 
coMnter-furprife, fell in with them while they * 
were thus ieparated from the main body, took 
and funk thirty, forced the reft to fea, anci 
there, by flrefs of weather, they were all foon 
after funk or flranded. . Enraged at thefe difap* 
^ointments, the Periians bore down the next 
day with the whole fleet, and drawing up in 
form of an half-moon, made an offer of battle, 
which the Greeks as readily accepted. The 
Athenians having been reinforced with three 
and fiity faii, the battle was stt"^ obr.inate And 

bloody g 
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Moody, and the fuccefs pretty nearly tc^il on 
both iidesy fo that both parties fe^med content 
to retire in good order. 

After this, Xerxes, having' entered the coun- 
try of Phocis with his numerous army, plun- 
dered and burned every town through which he 
pafTed* Having fent off sl confidenble detach- 
ment to plunder the temple at Delphos, with 
the reft he marched down into Attica, where he 
found Athens deferted by all but a few in the 
Citadel. Thefe men defpairing of fuccour, arfd 
unwilling to furvive the lofs of their country, 
would liften to no terms of accommodation : 
they boldly withflood the firli aflTault, and. 
warmed by the enthuiiifm of religion, began to 
hope for .fuccefs. However, a fecond aiEiulC 
carried their feeble outworks, they were all put 
to the fword, and the citadel reduced to a(hes* 

' In the mean time, the confederate Greeks de^ 
t^rmined in council, that they fhould prepare 
to receive the Perfians on the idhmos by land, 
and in the (Iraics of Salamis by fea. Xerxes, 
after having demoli/hed and burned Athens, 
p^arched down towards the fea, to a£l in con- 
jun£iion with his fleet';. which he had determined 
ihould once more come to an eni|;agement''wit}i 
the enemy. The Grecian fleet confided of 
three hundred and eighi)r^ ih ps, the Perlian fleet 
was much more numerous ; but whatever ad. 
vantage they had in numi.crs, and the fize of 
their fhips, they fell infinitely fhort of the 
Greeks- Ml their naval ikill, and their acc^aaint* 
aaccwith the fcas where they fought. 

' TnemiSodeif 
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Themiftoclcs, watching a favourable oppor-^ 
♦unity, gave the fignal for battle, when the 
Grecian fleet failed forward, in exa£l order. 
Xerxes, imputing his former ill fuccefs at fca 
to his own abfence, was refolved to be a witnefa 
of the prcfent engagement from the top of a 
promontory, where he caufcd a throne to be 
^redled for that purpofe. The Periians, there- 
fore, advanced with fuch courage and impetuo* 
£ty, as Hruck the enemy with terror ; but their 
ardour abated when the engagement became 
clofer. The numerous difadvantages of their 
circumftances then heg^n to appear : the wind 
blew dire£lly in their faces ; the height and 
heavinefs of their vefTels made them unweildy 
and ufelefs ; even the nnmber of their fhips, in 
ihe narrow Teas where ihey fought, only fcrved 
to embarrafs and encreafe their confuiion. The 
lonians firft gave way, then the PhvnicianSy 
and Cyprians, when the X!^2l retired in great 
diforder, and fell foul of each other in their 
retreat. The Greeks purfued the Periian fleet 
on tvevy fide; fo^ne were intercepted at the 
firaits of Attica, many were funk, and more 
taken. Above two hundred were burnt, all the 
reft were difperfed % and the allies, dreading 
the refentment of ths Greeks, as well as of the 
Perfian king, made the htk of their way ta 
their own country. Sttch was the fuccefs of the 
battle of Salamis, in which tke Perfians received, 
a ftverer blow than they had ever before expe- 
rienced from Greece. 

Xerxes being heartily tired of ibis diigrace* 
fal bufinefs, Ictt his geocrali \q take care of hb 

•rmy^ 
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army, and hafiened with a fmall retinue to the 
fea-iide, which he reached forty-five days after 
the battle of Salamis. When he arrived at that 
place, he found the bridge broken down by the 
violence of the waves, in a tempeft that had 
lately happened. He wa% therefore, obliged 
to pafs the ftrait in a fmall boat*; which ma«* 
ner •f retarnin^^t being comparedVith the of* 
tentatious method in which he had fet out, ren- 
dered his difgrace ftill more poignant and af- 
Riding. The army, which he had ordered to 
follow him, having been unprovided with pro* 
vifions, fufFered great hard (hips by (he way. 
After having confumed all the corn they could 
find, they were obliged to live upon herbs^ 
and even upon the bark and leaves of trees. 
Thus harrafTed and fatigued, a peililence be* 
gan to complete their mifery ; and, after a fa« 
tiguing journey of forty- five days, in which they 
were purfued rather by vultures and beails of 
prey, than by men, they came to the Hellefpont^ 
where they crofled over, and . marched from 
thence to Sardis. Such was the end of Xerxes'a 
expedition into Greece : a meafure begun la 
pride, and terminated in infamy and difgrace. 



CHAP. V. 

TH E joy of the Greeks, on the viAory of 
Salamais, was general and load, and The* 
fliiftocles was loaded with glory. Mardonias, 
.ll^hom Xerxes had left in Greece with a nume* 
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rous army, was foon after killed in battle, anS 
all his forces completely roated. Thus ended 
the invafion of Greece, nor ever after was the 
Perfian army feen to crofs the Hellefpont. 
Daring thefe events, Xerxes lay at Sardis, ex* 
pelting a reveriion of his fortune \ bat meC- 
fengers coming every hour,, loaded with the 
news of fome fatal difafter, and finding him- 
felf unable to retrieve his affairs, he retired 
further into the country, and c^ndeavoured to 
drown in luxury and riot the uneafy refledions 
of his fucceisiefs ambition. To the want of 
fuccefs abroad was added the contempt of hi* 
fubje^l^-at home ; and this brought on a train 
of treafons, infurref^ions, facrilege, murder, 
inceit, and cruelty : fo that the latter part of 
his reign was as fcandalous, as the firft part of 
it had been unfortunate. 

The ftate of Athens, being thus in a great 
meafure freed from its fears of a foreign ene- 
my, began to cheriih intefline animofities, and 
its citizens laboured with every art to fupplanc^ 
each other in aiming at places of truft and aii* 
thority. But the conduct of Arididesi in the 
difcharge of his duty on all occaiions, con* 
firmed the great opinion mankind had formed 
of his integrity. 

Ariftides prefided over the trcafury with the 
care ot a father over his family, and the cau- 
tion of a mifer over what he holds dearer than 
his life. No man complained of his admini- 
Uration, and no part of the public money Was 
exhaufled in vain. He, who thus contributed 
to make government rich, was himfelf poor; 

.and 
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and fo far was he from being afhamed of po* 
verty,' that he confidered it as glorious to him 
as all the vidlories he had won. ArilHdes af- 
iertisdy that he only might be faid to want» 
who permitted his appetites H> tran fgrefs the 
bounds of his income : and that he, who could 
difpenfe with a few things, thus rendered him* 
felf more like the gods who want nothing. 

Thus he lived, juft in hia public, and inde- 
pendent in his private charader. His houfe 
was a public fchool for virtue* and was open 
to all youne Athenians who foughf w'lfdom, or 
were ambitious of power. He gave them the 
kindeft reception, heard them with patience, 
inftroAed them wi^lr fapiiliarity; ana endea* 
V6are4» above 9II things, to give them a juft 
value for ^hemfelves, Hiftorydoes not mentions 
the.exad time or place of his death ; but it. 
pays the mbft glorious teftimony to his difin* 
terefted chara^efy ID telling us, that he who: 
had the abfolnte difpofal of all the public trea- 
fores died podr* . It is even afferied, that \l% 
did not leave money enough behind him to pay 
the expences of his funeral, but that the so* 
vernment was obliged to bear the charge mi\% 
and to. maintain his family. His daughters 
Were married, and his fon fubfiiled, at the ex- 
pfence of the public ; and fome of his grand* 
children were fupported by a peniion^ equal to 
that which fuch received, who had beea vie* 
torious at the 01)mpic games. But the greateft 
honour that his countrymen paid to his me- 
mory^ was in giving him the title of Juft, a 
cbar|ider far fuperior to all the empty titles q£ 
wifdom or conqueft ; fince iotiutit o\ ^.^^v^^^iC^ 
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may conftr wifdom.or valoar, but the vlrtaei^ 
of morality are folely of our own makiDg. 

About the year of the world 35729 a rupture' 
happened between the Athenians and the La* 
cedxmonians; and thus the Grecian dates, 
having now no foreign enemy to diflurb them, 
began to harrafs and depopulate each other. 
But a more terrible puiiiihment now began to 
threaten them from nature : a plagut broke 
out in the city of Athens, a more terrible one 
than which is fcarcely recorded in the annals of 
hidory. It is related, that it began in Ethio-^ 
phia, from thence defcended into Egypt, then 
travelled into Lybia and Perfia, and at laft 
broke out like a flood upon Athens. Thif 
peftilence baffled the utmoft efforts of art ; the 
saoft robuft conftitmions were unable to witli« 
ftand its. attacks ; 00 (kill could obviate, nor no. 
remedy difpel the terrible infeAioo. The in* 
fiant a perfon was feized« he was firuck with 
dcfpair, which quite difabled him from attempt- 
ing a core. The humanity of friends was aa 
• faul to themfelves, as it was ineffe^iual to the 
unhappy fufierera. Moft of the inhabitants, 
lor want of lodging, lived in little cottages, 
in which they could fcarce breathe, while the 
burning heat of the fummer encreafed the pe{l 
tilential malignity. They were feen confu. 
fedly huddled together, the dead as well as the 
dying ; feme crawling through the flreets, fome 
lying along by the fides of fountains, whither 
they had endeavoured to repair, to quench the 
raging third that confumed them. Their vtty 
temples were filled with dead bodies, and every 

part : 
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part of the city exhibited a dreadful fcene of 
mortality, without the leaft remedy for the pre* 
fenty or the leaft hopes with regard to futsrity. 
It feized the people with fuch violence, that 
Chey fell one upon another as they pafled along 
Che ftreets. It was alfo attended with fuch un« 
common peftilendal vapours, that the vtrj 
beafts and birds of prey, though famifhins; 
rcund the walls of the citv, would not touch 
the bodies of thofe who died of it. Even in 
thofe who recovered, it left fuch a tindure of 
its malignity, that it ftruck upon their fenfes. 
It effaced the memory of all the paflaget of 
their former lives, and they knew neither them- 
felvesy nor their neareft relations. Such was 
the effects of this dreadful p^ftilence ; but of 
the manner in which it ended, and of the num* 
bers deftroyed by it, we have no certain ac« 
count. 

We (hall pafs over many particulars of the 
Peloponnefian war, as they afford only a 
wretched fcene of the citizens of one Grecian 
ftate ftaining.. their hands wich the blood of 
others ; but we (hall be more particular in 
mentioning the adtons and charader of thofe 
heroes and philofophers, who flouriihed during 
that period. Among thefe, Pericles formed no 
inconfiderable charadler. He was descended 
from the grcateft and moft illuftrious families 
pf Athens; his father, Xanthippus, defeated 
the Perfiaiis at Mycale, and his mother, Aga- 
jrifta, was niece to Califthenes, who expelled 
Ihe tyrants, and eftabtilhed a popular govern^ 
l&ftitta Atheof. He had early a\bl^^^^% ^^ 
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rtiing in the ftate, aad took lefTons from Aoax-- 
aeoras, in the philofopby of natui'e. He ftu- 
died politics with great ailiduity, but particu- 
larly devoted himielf to eloquence, which, in 
a popular ftate, he coniidered as the fountain 
of all promotion. His Hudies were crowned 
with fuccefs ; and the poets, his contempora* 
ries, affirm, that his eloquence was To power- 
ful, that, like thunaer, he ihook and aitonidx* 
ed all Greece. He had the art of uniting force 
and beauty ; there was no refilling the flrength 
of his arguments^ or the fweetneis of his deli- 
very. Thucydides, his great opponent, was 
otten heard to fay, that though he had ofcqn 
overthrown him, the power .of his perfuafipn 
was fuch, that the audience could never per- 
ceive him fallen. 

To this eloquence he added alio a thorough 
infight into human nature, as vtell as a perfect 
acquaintance with the diipoiition of his audi- 
tors. It was a conilant laying with him to 
himfelf, *< Remember, Pericles, thou art go- 
ing to ipeak to men born in the arms of Li- 
berty, and do tiiou take care to flatter them in 
their ruling paffion.** He refem bled tj)^ tyrant 
Pifillratus, not only in the fweetnefs of his 
voice, but the features of his face, and his 
whole air and manner. To thefe natural and 
acquired graces, :he adcled thofe of fortune : he 
was very rich, and had an excenfive alliance 
with all the moll powerful families of ^e' 
Eatc. 

The death of Ar'Mdcs, and fome otl^e^ fi^- 

Toojable ciicujpa^ncesy gave op poriunitiei to 

* • Mi 
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liis growing aaibition; yetkcsLt firti concealed his 
dedgnswicb the moftcaiicious referve, till finding 
the people encreaie in his intereft, he fet him- 
felf at their head, an J oppoied the principal 
Inen of the ftate with great appearance of dif* 
intereded virtue. The chief obiiade to his rife 
was Cimon, whofe candour ana liberality had 
gained him a nooierops party of all ranks and 
denominjitions. In oppofition to him, Feri« 
cles called in popular affiftance, and by ex* 
pending the public mojiey in bribes^ largeEes* 
and other diftributions, he eaiily gained the 
multitude to efpoufe his.interefls. 

Having thus laid a fecure foundation in po* 
pularhy, he next firuck at the council oi t^e 
Areopagus, which was compofed ot the moft 
refpe6tab!e peifons of all Athens ; and, by the 
ftiliflance of one fiphialces, another popular 
champion, he drew away moil cauies trom the 
cognizance of that courts and brougnt the 
whole .order into contempt. In this manner, 
while Cimon was permitted to conduct the war 
abroad^ he managed all the fupplies at home ; 
and, as it was his intereft to keep Cimon 4X a 
diftance, he took care to provide him with a 
fufficitncy of foreign employment. 

' Pericles every d^y gained new ground, till 
lie at lait found himiclf poiTefTed ot the autho- 
i^ty of the whole ilate. It was then that he be- 
gan to change his behaviour, and iroia lading 
the humble and Yawning fuppliant, he aiTumed 
the hiaughty airs of royalty. He now no longer 
{fibmitted himfelf to the caprice of the people^ 
.))ut ch'aingi^d the democratic ftate of Atheni in« 
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to a kind of monarchy, without departingt 
however^ from the public |ood. He would 
fQOietimts, indeed, win his fellow-citizen* 
over to his will ; but at other times, when he 
found them obflinate, he would in a manner 
compel them to confult their own interefts. 
Thus, between power and perfuafiouy public 
profufion, and private ceconomy, political 
ialiehoods, and private integrity,, Pericles be- 
came the principal ruler at Athens, and all fuch 

as were his enemies became the enemies of the 
ftate. 

Ficklenefs and inconftancy, however, were 
the prevailing charaders of the Athenians : 
end, as thefe carried them on to their greateft 
cxcefles, they ibcn brought them back within 
the bounds of moderation and prudence. Pe- 
yicles had long been a favourite, but the ftate 
having futfered great calamities, he at laft came 
to be obnoxious : they had depofed him from 
the command of the army ; but foon repented 
of their raflinefs, and reinftated him, a fhort 
time after, with more than former authority* 
}:lowever, he did not live long to enjoy hit 
liciicurs. He was feixed with the plague^ 
which, like a malignant enemy, ftruck its fe« 
vcfeft blow at parting. Being ext;emely ill^ 
^nd ready to breathe his iaft, the principd: 
citizens, and (uch of his f^^iends that had not 
Ibrtaken him, dilcouriing toncehiTng' the lofii 
they Were about to fuftain, ran over his ex» 
ploits, and computed the number of his vic- 
tories. They did not imagine that Pericles at^ 
*<tnded to what (h€y iaid» as he feemed infen« 
. ' ^ &We| 
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fible ; but it was far otherwife, as not a iingle 
word of their difcourfe had efcaped him. At 
]aft» cried he, ** Why will you extol a feries of 
a^ions^ in which Fortune had the £reateft 
part? There is one circumftance which 1 
would not have forgotten, yet which you have 
pafled over : I could wiih to have it remem* 
Dcred, as the mod glorious circumftance of my 
life» that I never yet caufed a fmgle citizen 
to put on mouroing.'' Thus died Periclesy ia 
whom were united a number of excellent qua* 
Ijties without impairing each other. He waa 
at well (killed in naval affairs as in the condud 
of armies ; as well (killed in the arts of raifing 
money as of employing it ; eloquent in public* 
and pleafing in private ; he was a patron of 
artists, at once informing them by his ta(td 
aad example. 

Not long after the death of Pericles, thf 
Athenians and Lacedsemonians made peace. 
and every thing now promifed a reftoration (U 
former tranquillity; but a new promoter of 
troubles was now beginning to make his appear* 
ance, and fix>n him, thofe who wilhed for 

Eace had ever^ thing to fear : this was the ce* 
)rated Alcibiades, the difciplt of Socrates, a 
youth equally remarkable for the beauty of hia 
perfon, and the graces of his mental accom* 
pliihments* 

The ftrid intimacy between Alcibiades and 
Socrates is one of the moil remarkable circum* 
ftances of his life." This philofopher obferving 
excellent natural qualities in him, which were 
greatly heightened by the beauty of his peHbn* 
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bellowed incredible pains in cultivating {o {^« 
luable a plant, left, being negledled, it fliould 
wither as it grew, and in the end degenerate. 
Alcibiades, indeed, was expofed to number left 
dangers : the greatnefs of his extradiion, hit 
vaft riches, the authority of his family, the cre- 
dit of hb guardians, his perfonal talents, and» 
ftill more than tbefe, the flattery and complai* 
fance of all who approached him. 

Notwithftandiog the 4rong endeayoprs that 
were ufed to divert this young Athenian from 
a correfpondencf , which alone w^ capable of 
fccuring him from fo many fnares, he devoted 
himfelf entirely. to it. He had the moft un- 
boanded wit ; he wa^ fully fenfible of So* 
crates' extraordinary merit, and could not re- 
fift the charms of his rweetly-infinuating elo* 
qpence, which, ,at that tipie, had a greater af- ' 
cendant over him than the alarements of pica-i 
fare* He was fo zealous. a difciple of that' 
great mafter, ths^t he followed him whenever he 
went, took the utmoft delight in his converfa* ; 
tion, received his inftrudions, and even his re« 
primands^ with wonderfdl docility, atod was ' 
ib moved with his difcourfes, as even to ihed 
tears, and abhor (limfelf : fo weighty was the 
force of truth in the mouth of Socrates, and in ' 
fo odious a light did he (how the vices, to 
which Alcibiades began to abandon himfelfi 

Alcibiades, in thofe moments when he lif- 
tened to Socrates, differed fo much from him* 
felf, that he appeared quite another man. How- 
ever, hishead-ftrong fiery temper, and his na-'f 
tural fondnefs for pleafure, which was height- 
ened 
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^ntd and enflamed by the difcourfes and ad* 
▼ifes of young people, fooa plunged him into 
hisjformer irregularities, and tore him as it 
were from his mafter> who was obliged to pur- 
fue him as a (lave who had efcaped corrediion* 
This viciffitude of flights and returns of virtu? 
ous refolutions, and relapfes into vice, conti- 
nued along time; -but ttill Socrates was not 
difgufted with his levity, and always flattered 
htmfelfwith the hopes of bringing him back 
to his duty. Hence certainly arofe the ftrong 
mixture of good and evil that always appeared 
in his condud, the inflrudions his mafter had 
given him fometimes prevailing, and, at other 
times, the fire of his paflion hurrying him, in 
9 manner, again ft his own will, into things of 
a quite oppofite nature. Among the various 
paflions that were difcovered in him, the 
nrongeft and moft prevailing was a haughty 
turn of mind, which would force all things to 
fubmit to it, and could not bear a fuperior, or 
eveQ an equal. 

Alcibiades, with fuch a caft of mind as wo 
have defcribed, was not born for repofe, and 
had fet every engine at work to reverfe the 
treaty lately concluded between the Athenians 
and Lacedaemonians. He was difgufted with 
the latter, becaufe they directed themfblves 
only to Nicias, of whom they had a very high 
opinion ; and, on the contrary. Teemed to taks 
no manner of notice of him, though his ahcef- 
tors had enjoyed the rights of hofpitality among 
lheai« 

Having 
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Having found means to carry his pc^Sal 
againll the Lacedaemonians, he was ^ccl^j^ 
general, and appointed to command the fl^er/ 
but was foon afterwards difgraced. Jkfta 
bavlng experienced (Irange viciflicudes of /br-^ 
tone, being fometimcs baniihed or coodemnecL 
to death by the Athenians, at other times at 
the head of their fleets and armies, he at laft 
took fhelter at the court of Periia, where the 
Lacedsemonians found means to perfuade that 
monarch to difpatch him. Alcibiades was thea 
in a fmall town in Phrigia, where he lived with 
his concubine Timandra. Thofe who were 
fent to kill him, not daring to enter his houfe, 
contented themfelves with iurroiinding and fet- 
ting it on fire. Alcibiades having quitted it 
through the flames, fword in hand, the bar- 
barians were afraid to day to come to blows 
with him, but flying and retreating as he ad- 
vanced, they poured their darts and arrows up- 
on him from a diflance^ and he fell dead upon 
the fpot. Timandra took up his body, and 
having adorned and covered it with the fineft 
robes ihe had, (he made as magnificent a fu- 
neral for it as her condition would admit. ' 

Such was the end of Alcibiades, whofe 
great virtues were fliffled and fupprefled by flill 

Sreater vices* It is not eafy to fay, whether 
is gpod or bad qualities were molt pernicious 
to his country ; for with the one he deceived, 
and with the other iie opprefTed it. In him 
diftinguifhed valour was united with nobility 
of blood. He was eloquent, of great ability in 
affairs^ infinuatiog, and formed for charming 
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ill mankind. He loved glory^ but indulged 
Lt the fame time, his inclinatioa (of pleafure i^ 
lor was he fo fond of pleafure, as to negledt 
lis glory for it. He kiieiv how to give into, 
>r abilra6t hlmfelf from, the allurements of 
luxury, according to the iituation of his af- 
fairs. Never was there du6lility of genius equal 
:o his : he metamorphofed himfeif, with in* 
credible facility, into the moll contrary forms, 
and fupported thcim all with as much eafe and 
grrace as if each had been natural to him. 

The death of Alcibiades naturally leads us 
to give the chara^er of his mader, one of the 
greateft philofophers that the world perhaps 
ever produced, the immgrcal Socrates. He 
was the 'on of an obfcure citizen of Athens, 
and, emerging from the meannefs of his birth, 
he gave aflohifliing examples of courage, mo* 
deration, and wifdom. He oppofed the power 
Df the thirty tyrants, who had ufurped the go- 
vernment of Athens, and fpoke loudly again ft 
the bigotry and perfecution of the times. He 
poiTeiTed unexampled good-natnre, and an uni- 
verfal love to mankind. As it was Very diffi- 
cult to corredl the aged, and to make people 
change principles, who revere the errors in 
which they are grown grey, he devoted his 
labours principally to the inilru^ion of vouth, 
in order to fow the feeds of virtue in a foil more 
fit to produce the fruits of it. He had no 
open fchoel, like the reft of the philofophers, 
nor fet times for bis leflbns* He had no 
benches prepared, nor even mounted a pro- 
FelTor^s coair ; he was the philofophcr of all 
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times and feafons ; ^e taught in all placef^ 
and upon all occafions; in walking, converfa- 
tion at meals, in the ^rmy, and in the midft 
of the campy in the public aiTembly of the fe- 
nate or people. Such was the'man, whom a 
fadlion in the city had long devoted to deftruc- 
tion : he had been, for many years before his 
death y the objed of their fatire and ridicule. 

Ariftophane^y the comic poet, was engaged 
to expofe him on the ftage : be compoied a 
piece called The Clouds, wherein he introduced 
the philofopher in a baiket, uttering the moft 
ridiculous abfurdities. This was the firft blow 
ftruck at him ; but it was not .till twenty years 
afterwards that Melites appeared in a more for- 
mal manner as his accufer, and entered a regular 
procefs againll him. His accufation condlled of 
two heads : the firft was, that he did not admit 
the gods acknowledged by the republic, and 
introduced new divinities ; the fecond, that he 
corrupted the youth of Athens ; and concluded 
with inferring, that fentence of death ought to 
be pafTed againft him. How far the whol« 
charge affeded him is not eafy to determine: 
it is certain, that amid fo much zeal and fu* 
psrflition as then reigned in Athens, he never 
dared openly to oppofe the received religion, 
and was therefore forced to preferve an out* 
ward (hew of it ; but it is very probable, from 
the difcourfes he frequently held with his 
friends, that in his heart he defpifed and 
laughed at their monilrous opinions and ridi- 
eulous myderies, as having no other founda- 
tion than the fables of the poets ; and that he 

had 
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had attained to the notion of the one only true 
God, infomuch that, upon the account both 
of his belief of the Deity, and the exen^pla- 
rinefsof his.life, fome have thought fit to rank 
him among the Chriftian philofophers. 

Upon the day affigned, the proceedings com« 
menced in the ufual forms, the parties appeareci 
before the judges, and Melitus fpoke. The 
worfe his.caufe, and the lefs it was provided with* 
proofs, th^ more occalion he had for addrefs and 
art to cover /its ^eaknefs. He omitted nothing 
that mrght render Socrates odious ; and inftead 
of reafonsj which could not but fail him, he 
iiibftituted the delufive glitter of a lively and- 
pompous eloquence. Socrates' defence is con*' 
fidered ks fo great a maderpiece of ancient o>a« 
tbryA^jthat-ev^n the narrow limits this work it 
confined to, will not permit of our pafling it 
over in filence, 

** 1 am accufed (faid Socrates) of corrupting 
the'youthy and of inflilling dangerous maximl 
into them, as well in regard to the worihipof 
the gods, as the rules of government. Yoa 
know, Athenians, that I never, made it my 
profeflion to teach, nor can envy, however 
violent againft me, reproach me with having 
fold my inlliudtions. I have an undeniable 
evidence for me in this refpe^, which is my 
poverty. I was always equally ready to coito-^ 
tnunicate my thoughts either to the rich or 
poor^ and to givc^ them entire leifnre to qoef. 
tion or anfwer mlf7 My whole employment is 
to perfuade the young and old againft too 
jnuch love for the body, for riches, all other 
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precarious thinjes, of ^hatfoeyer nature the^ 
be ; and againS too little regard for the foul, 
which ought to be the objed of their affedion : 
for I incefTantly urge upon you, that virtue 
does not proceed from riches* but, on the 
contrary, riches from virtue ; and that all the 
other goods of human life, as well public as 
private, have their fource in the fame prin* 
ciple. 

*' If to fpeak in this manner be to corrupt 
youth, I confefs, Athenians, that I am guilty, 
and deferve to be puniihed. If what 1 fay be 
liot true, it is moil eafy to cpnvidl me of my 
falfehoods. I fee here a great number of my 
difciples: they have only to appear. But^ 
perhaps, the referve and confideration for 9 
inafter who has inflrudled them, will prevent 
ihem from declaring againil me ; at leaftt their 
fathers, brothers, and uncles cannot, asgopi 
felations and good citizens, difpenfe with their 
l^ot ftanding forth co demand vengeance againft 
the corrupter of the r fons, brothers, and ne» 
phews* But thefe are the perfons who take 
ppon them my defence, and mtereft themfelvqi 
in the fuccefs of my caufe. 

** Pafs on me what fentence you pleafej 
Athenians ; but I can neither repent nor change 
my condud : 1 muft not abandon or fnfpend a 
fundion, which God himfelf has impoied on 
me. If, after having faithfully kept all the 
polls wherem I was placed by our general at 
Potidaea, Amphipolis, and Delium, the fear of 
death fhould at this time make me abandon 
thats JA whicb the divine Providence ha$ 
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placed mCf by cotqmanding me to pafs my life 
in the iludy of philofophy, for the iaftra6Uoi> 
of myfelf and otWs ; this would be a mo|b 
^riipiiial defertipp indeed^ and make me highly 
worthy of being cited before this tribunal at 
an impious of^n, who does not belieire.the godt. 
Should you refolve to acquit me, for the fn- 
ture, 1 (hould not hefiute to make anfwer, 
Athenians, I honour and love you, but I ihall 
choofe rather to obey God than you, and tp 
my lateft breath iliali never renQuqce my philo- 
ibpby, nor ceafe to i exhort and rqprpveyoii, 
according to my cnuom, by tellbg each of 
you, when you come in my way. My good 
friend and citizen of the moft famous city in 
the world for wifdom and valour, ^r^ yo« pot 
aOiamed to have no other thoughts than that 
of amafling wealth, and of acquiring 'glory, 
credit, and dignities, whilft you qegleS the 
treafures of pri^dence, truth, and wi(dom, and 
take no pains ip^ rendering yppr foul as good 
and perfed as it is capable of beipg, 

<' 1 am repro^cbe^ with abjed lear and 

.m^anjBcfs of fpirit, lor being fq bt)fy ip im* 

, p^rpng my advice to cjftjpy one in private, and 

.for hayii^ avoided to bf prefent ia your af* 

femUies, to give, n^y Q:Hi°ff^l to my country. 

1 think t have fQS(;icwtly pr9Vc4 my courage 

and fortitude, botli ip xk^ ^eU, ^hare 1 have 

borne ar n^s with yo|^, ^ad in ^he ff niatf , when 

1 oppofed the violence and cr^d orders of 

th^ thirty tyrants* 

. '* For the r«ft>. Athfnians«.if» in t)ie ex* 

treme dangcf { p(»¥ a«ij I do not ^imte the 

ji F 3 bcKaviauR 
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behaviour of thofe* who, upon lefs emergen* 
ciet, have implored and fupplicated their judges 
with tears, and have brought forth their chil- 
dren, relatrons, and friends, it is not through 
pride and obflinacy, or any contempt for you, 
but folely for your honour, and for that of th^ 
whole city. You ihonld know, that there are 
among our citizens thofe, who do not i;egard 
death as an evil, and who give that name only 
to injuftice and infamy. At my age, and with 
the reputation, true or falfe, which 1 have, 
lyould it be confident for me, after all the lef- 
fons { have given upon the contempt of death, 
to be afraid of it myfelf, and to btlie in )aay 
lafl anions all the principles and fentimentrof 
my paft life? 

** But without fpeaking of my fame, which 
1 fhould extremely injure by fuch a condu^, I 
do not think it allowable to intreat a judge, 
nor to be abfolved by fupplications. He oughc 
to be perfnad'ed and convinced. The judge 
does not iit upon the bench to fliew favour^ 
by violating the laws ; but to do jullice in con* 
forming to them. He does not fwear to dif- 
charge with impunity whom he pleafes, but to 
dbjuftice where it is due. Wt ought not, 
thereferei to accuflom you to perjury, nor you 
to fufier younelves to be accuftomed to it ; for, 
in fo doing, both the one and the Other of us 
equally injure juftice and religion, and both 
are criminals. 

*^ Do not^ therefore, expe£l^om me, Athe* 

nians, that I flioulcl have r^cotirfe among yoa 

to Acanst 'Which I befiete^ ncitket hontft nor 

:».; - \ lawful i 
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lawful; efpecially upon this occafion, wherein 
1 am accuied of impiety by Melitu^ ; for, if I 
ihould influence you by my prayers, and there- 
by indnce you to violate your oaths, it would 
be undeniably evident, that I teach you not to 
believe in the gods ; and even in defending 
and juftifying myfel(, I flionld furniih my ad- 
verfaries with arms againil me, and prove that 
1 believe no divinity. But I am very far from 
fuch bad thoughts : 1 am more convinced of 
the exigence of God than my accufers ; and i'o 
convinced, that I abandon myfelf to God and; 
you, that you may judge of me as you (hall 
deem bell for yourfelves." 

Socrates pronounced this difcourfe with a 
firm and intrepid tone: his air, his adion, his 
vifage, exprelfed nothing of the accufed; he 
feemed the mafter of his judges, from the af- 
furance and greatnefs of his foul with which he 
fpoke, without however loijng any thing of the 
mode^y natural to him. Bat how (light foever 
the prooB were againft him, the faction Was 
powerful enough to find .him guilcyj and his 
death was certainly a concerted thing. 

By bis firft Sentence, the judges only declared 
Socrates guilty ; but when,^by his anlwer, he 
appear^fi to appeal from their tribunal to that of 
juitice and .poiterity ; when, indead of confef- 
£ng himfelf guilty, ke deipanded rewards and 
honouf from the iiate, the judges were fo very 
much offended, that theyx condemned him t6 
drink hemlock, a method of execution in ufe 
among tbetn. 

Socrates 
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Socrates received this fentence with the nt- 
moft compofare. Apollodorus, one of his dif- 
ciples Uuncning out into bitter invediveSf and 
lamenting that his mailer ihonld die imrnoantp 
*< What, (repHed Socrates, with a fmile,) 
would you have me die guilty? Melytus 
and Ayntus may kill, but they cannot hurt 



me/' 



After his fentence, he . ftill continued with 
the fame ferene and intrepid aiped, with 
which he had long enforced virtue, and held 
tyrants in awe. When he entered bis prifon» 
which now became the refidcnce of virtue and 
probity, his friends followed him thither, and 
continued to viiit him during the interval be* 
tween his condemnation and death, which 
lafted for thirty days. 

The day before the death of Socrates, Crito, 
his intimate friend, went to him early in the 
merning to let him. know, that it depended 
only on himfelf to quit the prifon ; that th^ 
jailer was gained ; that he would find the 
doors open, and offered him a fafe retreat 
in Theflaly. Socrates laughed at his propo* 
fal, and anfwcred, that he reverenced the 
iaws of his country, and icfolved to obey 
them in all things, even in hi^ death. 

Socrates employed the laft day of his li£e ta 
entertaining his friends on the great and im- 
|>ortant fubje^l of death % he, explained to theni 
all the arguments for believing the fool to te 
immortal, and refuted all the objedUons agalnft 
it. After he came out of the bath, hit chiL 
dren were brought to him, for he had three 
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iwo very little, and the other grown np« 
He fpoke to them for fome time, gave or^ 
ders to the women who took care of them^ 
and then difmiffed them. Being returned in- 
to his chamber, he laid himfelf down upon 
his bed. 

The keeper of the prifon entered at the 
fame inftant, and having informed him, that 
the time for drinking the hemlock was come, 
which was at fun-fet, the keeper was fo m«ch 
aflifled with forrow, that he turnqd his back 
^nd fell a weeping* The fatal cup, however^ 
was atlaft brought, and Socrates alked what 
it was neceilary for, him to do. ** Nothing 
more (replied the officer) than as foon as yotb 
havedrank off the draught, to walk aboat till yoa 
find your legs grow weary, and afkewards to lie 
^own upon your bed.'* He took the cup without 
any emotion, or change in his colour or connte* 
nance, and regarding the man, with a fieaid/ 
and aflured look, ** Well, (faid he) what (ay 
yon of this drink : may one make a libatioil 
oat of it ?*' Upon being told, there was only 
enough for one dole, ** At lead, (continued 
he) we may (ay our prayers to the gods^ aa 
it is our duty, ^nd implore them to.inake our 
exit horn this wojrld, and onr laft ftage happy^ 
which is what 1 moft earneftly beg oif them.'* 
After having fpoken thefe words, he kept fi- 
ience for fome time, and then dVank off the 
whole draught with an amazing tranquillity 
and ferenity of afpedl, not to be expreffed or 
conceived. 

Till then hfs friends, with great violence to 
themfelveSft had refrained from tears } but af* 
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ter he had drank the potion^ they were no 
longer their own maHers, and wept aban-. 
dantly. jApoUodorus, who had been in tears 
during almofi the whole converfationy began 
then to raife great cries, and to lament with 
fiKh .exceifive grief, a^ pierced the heartflf of 
all that were prefent. Socrates alone re- 
mained unmoved, and even reproved his 
friends, though with his ufual mildnefs and 

food-natnre. ** What are you doing? (faid 
e to them) Oh 1 what is become of your vir- 
tue I Was it not for this I fent away the wo- 
men, tfaatihey might not fall into tbefe wesik<« 
Defies i I have always heard you fay, that we 
ought to die peaceably, and blefling the gods« 
Be at eafe, I beg . you, and (hew more cou- 
itancy and refoluaon/' He then obliged then^ 
to reilraih their (ears. 

In the mean time he kept walking to and fro ; 
foid, when he found his legs grow weary, he 
laid down upon his bed, as. be had been di- 
Te€tcdf The poifon then operated more and 
more. When Socrates found it ()egan to gain 
upon the h^art, uncovering his ^ce, which 
}i^d been coyered, without doubt, to prevent 
any thing from diftnrbing hini in his laft 
moments, ** Critb, (faid he) we owe a cock ' 
to ^fcubpius: discharge that vow for me, 
and pray do not forget it." Sdbn after this, 
he breathed his. laft. Crito went to his body, 
and dofed his mouth and eyes. Such was the 
end of Socrates, in the firft year of the ninety- 
fifth Olympiad, and in the feventieth of his 

^ It 
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It was not till fome time after the death of 
tbis great man, that the people of Athens per- 
ceived their tniftake, and began to repent of 
it. Their hatred being fatisfiedy their preju- 
dices expired^ and time having given them an 
opportunity for refledion^ the notorious injuf* 
Xxc^ of the ientence appeared in all its horrors* 
Nothing viras heard throughout the city but dif* 
courfes in favour of Socrates. The Academy^ 
the Lycsum, private houfes, publick walks, 
and market-places, feemed ftill to re-echo the 
found of his loved voice. <V Here (faid they) 
he formed our youth, and taught our children 
to love their country, and to honour their pa* 
rents. In this place he gave us his admirable 
lelTons, and fometimes made us feafonable re-- 
preaches, to engage' us more warmly in the 
purfuit of virtue. Alas ! how have we re- 
warded him for fuch important fervicesl" 
Athens was in ttniv^rfi^l mourning and confter* 
nation. The fchools were ihut up» and all ex. 
ercifes fufpended. HU accuTers were called to 
account for the innocent blood they had caufcd 
to be (bed : Melitus was condemned to die^ 
and the reft banilhed. Plutarch obfervesy that 
all thofe, who had any (hare in tnis black ca« 
lumny, were held in fuch abomination among 
the citizens, that no one would give them fire, 
anfwer them any queftion, nor go into the 
fame bath with them ; and they had the place 
cleaned where ;hey had bathed, left they fhoukl 
be polluted by touching it, which drove them 
into fuch defpair, that many of them killed 
themfelves. The Athenians, not contented 

with. 
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wit]| having puniflied his accafers, canfed a 
fiatae of brais to be eredted to hiihy of the work* 
manfhip of the celebrated Lyfippas, who placed 
it in. one of the moft confpicuous parts of thc^ 
city. Their refpedi and gratitade rofe even to 
a religious veneration : they dedicated a chapel 
to hio)', as to a hero and demi-god, which the/ 
called the chapel of Socrates* 



CHAP. VI. 

THE Athenians had hitherto taken the lead 
in the Grecian flates ; but the Spartans^ 
vtYio had completely conquered them, becam^ 
their mafters, and funk them into obfcurity. 

At this period, Agefilaus, who was chofen 
king of Sparta, was fent into Afia with an 
army» under pretence of freeing the Grecian ci- 
ties. He gamed t fignal vidory over the Per« 
fian general, TiiTaphernes, near the river Pa6lo« 
clus» where he forced the enemy's camp, an& 
found confiderable plunder. This fuccefs in- 
duced the Perfian monarch, inflead of meeting 
yAgefilaus openly in the field, to fubvert his in* 
tereft among the Grecian dates by the power of 
bribery ; and indeed this confederacy was now 
fo weakened, its concord and unanimity ib to* 
tally deftroyed, that they were open to everjr 
offer. The love of money was now rooted ia 
their afFedions, and the Spartans were the only 
people that, for a while, feemed to difdain it ; 
out the conugion ftill fpreadiog, even they ac 

laft 
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lad yielded to its allurdments, and every man* 
fought private emolament^ without attending to 
thegood of his country. 

' The Spartans, however, being freed from the 
terror oF foreign enemies, proceeded to fpread 
terror among the petty Mtti of Greece, Whom 
they compelled to pay obediedce to their wilK 
Thefe proceedings of the Spartans, however, 
gave birth to a powerful confederacy againft 
them; and, through a fucceffion of engage* 
ments, both by fea and latid, the jSpartans grew 
every day weaker, and their enemies more dar* 
iwg. 

It foon .began to appear, that thf Thebans, 
one of the ftaies of Greece, lately oppreiTed by 
the Spartans, were growing into power; and, 
while Sparta and Athens were weakening each 
oiher by mutual contefts, this date, which had 
enjoyed all the emoluments, without any of the 
o^pences of the war, was every day growing 
more vigorous and independent. The Thebans, 
who noil began to take the lead in the affairs of 
Greece, were naturally a hardy and robuft pet>« 
ple» of flow intellefts, and ftrong confticntions. 
It was a con dan t maxim with them, to fide 
- either with Athens or Sparta in their mutual 
contefts, and which foever they inclined tOf 
they were generally of weight 'enough to tarn • 
the balance* However, they had hitherto made 
no other ufe of that weight than tofecure them* 
felves; but the fpirit which now appeared 
among them was firft implanted bv Pelopidas, ' 
their deliverer from the Spartan yoke ; but ftill 
/urther carried to its atmoU height by £pima- 

G xl^xA^%> 
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nnndas, who now began to Eg\m in the aiFair» 
of Greece. 

Epimanondas was one of thofe few exalted 
charadersy who have fcarce any vice, and al- 
moft every virtue^ to diftinguiih them from the 
reft of mankind. Though in the beginning, 
pofleiTed of ev^ quality neceflary for the fer-' 
vice of the ftate, he chofe to lead a private life, 
employed in the ftudy of philofophy, and Ihew- 
ing an example of the moft rigid obfervance of 
all its dodrines. Truly, a philofopher, and 
ppor out of tafte, he defpifed riches, without 
affedling any reputation from that contempt; 
and* if Juftin may be credited, he coveted glory 
as little as he did money. It was always againft 
his will that commands were conferred upon 
him ; and he behaved himfelf, when inveAed 
with them, in fuch a manner as did more honour 
to dignities, than dignities did to him. Fond of 
leifure, which he devoted to the fludy of philo- 
fophy, he ihunned public employments, and 
made no interell but to be excluded from them* 
His moderation concealed him fo well, that he 
' lived obfcure, and almoft unknown* His me* 
rit, however, difcovered him at lad. He was 
taken from his Iblitude by force, to be placed at 
the head of armies ; and he demonftrated, that 
philofophy, though generally held in contempt 
with thofe who afpire at the glory of arms, is 
wonderfully uieful in forming heroes; for it 
was, in his opinion, a 2reat advance towards 
conquering an enemy, to Know how to conquer 
ourlelves. 

Such 
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Cach was dw general appointed to commancl 
the ITiieban army^ waA ad in conjohdiion with 
l^opidas« TUt. Thebes being left ont Jn the 
general treaty of peacc> and thus having «be 
Spaitaas and i^theniais againft them, they ap- 
peared under the ntxa0ft confternation, and all 
Greece looked apon Ihem as loft and undone; 
Nothing, now re9uuj0ed on both iides bat to 
prepare for adlon* ^piinaDondas immediately 
ras&d ail the troops ne coiild, and began hit 
march ; bat his arm; did not amount to fii^ 
thottfandmen, whil0 the enemy had above four 
times that number. 

. *¥ he two airmies mft at Len&ra, and drew np 
en a plain. Cleombl-otiM was npon the right, at 
the head of a body confiding of Lacedsbmonianr^ 
In whom he confid^ moft, and whofe tiles wero 
twelve deep, to take the advantage^ which his 
fnperiority of h(irfe;0av€i him in an open coun- 
try* ArchidamiiSy & fon of Agefilaos, was af 
the head of the ajlxes, who formed the lef^ 

£pimanondas;» who refolved to charge wicl^ 
Eis left, which he- commanded in perfon, 
ftrengthened it wiUh the choice of his heavy* 
irmed troops, whom he drew pp fifty dpep ; tbf 
(acred batulion was upon bis left, and clofed 
the wing ; the reft of his infantry were pofted 
upon his right, in an obiique line, whi^h, th^ 
farther it extj^nded^ was the more diftant fron^ 
the enemy. 9y this uacommbn difpoiicion, his 
defign was to cover his flank on the righc ; tp 
keep off his right Wing, as a kind of referve^ 
i(o4/9 that kQ might not hazard the event of tho 
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battle upon the weakeft part of his army* He 
was afiared that, if he could penetrate thfc lA^ 
cedcmonian phalanx, the refi of the army wodld 
foon be put to the rout. 

The adtion began with the eavaliy. As thisThie- 
bans were better niounte4»and braver troops tham 
the Lacedaemonian horfe* the latter were not 
long before they were broken^ and driven upon 
the infantry, which they put into fome confu^ 
fion« . Epimanondas following his horfe clofe, 
jnarched fwiftly up to Cleombrotus, and fell 
upon his phalanx with all the weight of hia 
heavy battalion. The latter, to make a diver* 
£on, detached a body of troops, with orders to 
take Bpimanondas in flank, and to furronnd 
bim* Pelopidas. upon fight of that movement^ 
advanced with incredible fpacd aad boldaeis at 
the head of the Sacred Battalion, to prevent the 
enemy's defign, and flanked Cleombrotus him- 
felf, who^ by that fudden and unexpeded at« 
tack, was put into diforder. The battla was 
very fierce and obftinate ; anil, whilft Cleom* 
brotus could ad, the vidory continued ia 
fufpence, and declared for neither party. But 
when he fell dead with his wounds, the The* 
bans, to complete the vidory, and the Lacedae- 
monians, to avoid the fliame of abandoning the 
body of their king^ redoubled their efforts, and 
z, great flaughter enfued on both fides. The 
Spartans fought with fo much fikry about the 
body, that at length they gained their pointy 
and carried it off*. Animated by To glorious an 
advantage, they propofed to return to die 
charge, which would* perhaps, have proved 

fttcccfsfulf 
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ftsccefsfuU had the allies feconded their ardoar ; 
but the kft wiDgy feeing the Laced aemoniaa 
phalanx broken, and believing all loil» efpeei- 
ally when th^ heard that the king Vfas dead, 
took to flight, and drew off the reft of the army. 
Epimanondas followed them vigoroofly, and 
killed a great number in the puriuit. The 
Thebans remained mafters of the field of 
battle, ereded a trophy, and permitted theenem/ 
to bary their dead. 

The Lacedaemonians had never received fach 
a blow : the mod bloody defeat, till then, had 
fcarce ever coft them more than four or five 
hundred of their citizens ; here they loft four 
thoafand men, of whom one thoufand were La* 
cedaemonians, and four hundred Spartans, out 
of feven hundred who were in the battle. The 
Thebans had only three hundred men killed^ 
among whom were four of their citizens. 

So great a vidory was followed with inftan* 
taneous efie£ls : numbers of the Grecian ftates» 
who had hitherto remained neuter, now de« 
dared in favour of the conquerors, and en- 
creafed their army to the amount of 70,000 
men. Epimanondas entered Laconia with aa 
army, the twelfth part of which were not The- 
bans ; and Ifinding a country hitherto un- 
touched by an enemy, he ran through it with 
ire and fword, deftroying and plundering, as 
far as the river Eurotas. 

In the mean time, the Spartans, ftruck with 

confternailon at their late defeat, appplied to 

♦the -A-thcnians for fuccour, who, after (otAe 

hefitation, determined to aiiift them with ail 
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their forces ; and a flight advantage the Spar— > 
tanb had gained over the Thebans, in which, 
they did not lofe a man» gave a promiiing dawn 
of fuccefs. The war was then carried on with 
iinabating vigour on both fides. The Theban 
troops were headed by their favourite general* 
Epimanondas; thofe of Sparta by Agefilaus, 
the only* man in Greece that was then able to 
oppofe him. 

Epimanondas, having failed in an attack up- 
on Sparta, was refolved, before he laid down 
his conamand, which was now nearly expiring^ 
to endeavour to effect fomething that might 
compenfate for his failure. In order to prote^ 
Sparta, Agefilaus had withdrawn ail the troops 
from Man tinea : thither, therefore, £pima« 
nondas refolved to bend his courfe. Being de- 
termined to attack the town, he difpatched a 
troop of horfe to view its iituation, and to 
clear the fields of ilragglers; but jufl before 
they had reached^ Man tinea, an army laf fix 
thoufand Athenian auxiliaries arrived by fea, 
who, without taking any refrtihment to their 
men or horfes, rufhed out without the city, and 
attacked and defeated the Theban horfe^ In 
the mean time, Epimanondas was advancing 
with his whole army, with the enemy clofe up- 
on his rear. Fincfing it impofllbie to^ accom- 
plifh his purpofe, before he would be over- 
taken, he determined ip halt and give them 
battle. He had now got within a fhort way of 
the town, which has had the honour of givM^g 
it««aine to the conflidi of that day— a conflidi, 

the 
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the mod fplendid and beft contefted, that ever 
figured in the hiilory of any country. 

The Greeks had never fought among them- 
felves with more nnmerout armies : the Lace* 
daemonians confiiled of more than twenty thoa- 
fand'footy and two thoufand horfe ; the The- 
bans/ of thirty thoufand foot* and three thou- 
fand hor/e. The Theban general marched in 
the fame order of battle, in which he intended 
to fight, that he tiiight not be obliged, v^hen 
he came up with the enemy, to loie, in dif- 
pofing of his army, a precious time that can- 
not be recovered. 

He did not march direfHy, and with his 
front to the enemy, but in a column upon the 
hills, with his left wing foremoft, as if he did 
not intend to fight that day. . When he was 
oppofite to them, at a quarter of a league's dif- 
tanccy'he made the troops halt, and lay down 
their arms, as if hedefigned to- encamp there. 
The enemy, in effefl," were deceived by his 
Hand;, and, reckoning na longer npon. a 
battle, they quitted their anns^ difperfed tbem- 
felves about the camp, and (uStrtd thirt ar- 
dour to be extinguifiied, which -a near ap- 
proach of a batde is accnftomed to. kindle in 
the hearts of foldiers. 

Epimanondaa, however, by fuddenly wheel- 
ing his troops to the right, having changed his 
column into a line, and having drawn ont the 
• choice droops, whom he had in his march polled 
in front) made them double their files upon the 
u front cf his left wing, to add to its ftrength, 
•-•nd to pat it into a condition to attack in point 

tha 
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the Lacedsmooian phalanx, which, by t%e 
movement he had made, faced it diredly. fie 
ordered the center aad right wing of his army 
to move very ilo«yIy» and to halt before they 
-caoie np with the enemy» that he might not 
hazard the event of the battle upon troops, of 
whom he had no great opinion. 

He expected to decide the vi^lory by that 
. body of chofto troops, which he commanded 
in per&n, and which he had formed into, a co- 
lumn to attack the enemy in a wedge-like 
point. He had perfuaded himfelf, that if he 
could penetrate the Lacedemonian phalanx, 
in which the enemy's principal force conMed, 
he (hould not find it difficult to nout the reft of 
the army, by charging upon the right and left . 
with his vidioriou^ troops. After having dif- 
pofed his whole army in this manner, he moved 
on to charge the enemy with the whole weight 
. of his column. They were ftrangely furprifed, 
when they iaw Epimanondas advance to them 
. . in this order, and refumed their arms, bridled 
their •hories, and made all the hafte they could 
to their rankf • 

Whtlit Epimanondai marched againil the 
enemy, the cavalry that covered his flank, on. 
the left, the bed at that time in Greece, . en- 
tirely Gompofed of Thebans and Theflalians, 
had orders to attack the enemy's horfe. The 
Theban general, whom nothing efcaped, had 
. artfully iKHowed howjoen in the intervals of 
Us horfe, iii order to begin the diforders of the 
enemy's cavalry, by a previous di^sharge of a 
Mum/^r Q§ vrawh .fiowi, and lavelins open 
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t^em. The other army had negledled to take 
the fame precaution ; and had been guilty of 
another fault, not lefs confiderabie, in givinor 
as much depth to the fquadrons as if they had 
been a phalanx* By thefe means, their horie 
were incapable of fupporting long the charge 
bf the Thebans ; and, after having made le- 
veral ineffedtual attacks with great lofs, they 
were obliged to retire behind their infantry. 

Epimanondas, in the mean time, with his 
bodv of foot, had charged the Lacedatmoniaa 
phaianx. The troops fought on both fides 
with incredible ardour» both the Thebans and 
Lacedaemonians being refolved toperifh, rather 
than yield the glory of arms to their rivals* 
'iThey began with fighting their fpears ; but 
thefe being fooh broken Jn the fury of the 
combat, they charged each other fword ia 
hand. The refinance was equally obilinate^ 
and the (laughter very great on both fides. The 
troops defpifing danger, and defiring only to 
dillingttiih themfelves by the greatneis of their 
anions, chofe rather to die in their ranks, than 
to lofe a fiep 6i their ground. . 

The furious flaughter ox^ both fides having 
continued a great while, without the vidoiy 
inclining to either, Epimanondas, to force it 
to declare for him, thought it his duty to makd 
an extraordinary effort in perfon, without re- 
gard to the danger of his own life. He formed, 
therefore, a troop of the bravefl- and moil de* 
terminate about him ; and, putting himfelfat 
the head of them» made i vigorous charge 

i4>on the cnemyy where (he battle was mofi: 
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warm> and wounded the LacedBmoniao gener^/ 
with the firft javelin ke threw. This troop, 
by his example, having wonnded or killed all 
that flood in their way, broke and penetrated 
the phalanx. The Lacedaemonians, difmayed 
by the prefence of Epimandndas, and over* 
powered by the weight of that intrepid party* 
were reduced to give ground* The groTs of 
the Thehan troops, animated by their gene* 
ral's example and fuccefs, drove back th* 
enemy upon his right and left, and made great 
daughter of them, fint feme of the SpartaA 
troops, percdving that Epimanondas aban- 
doned himfelf too much to his ardour, fud- 
denly ralliedf ^ and, returning; to the fight, 
charged him with a fliower of javelins. Wnil$ 
he kept off part of thofe darts, fhnnned fom« 
of them, fenced off others, and was fighting 
with the moft heroic valour, to affore the vic« 
tory to his army, a Spartan, named Calli« 
grates, gave him a mortal wopnd with a jave- 
lin in his breaft, acrofs hit cuiras. The Wck>d 
of the javelin being broken off, and the iron 
head continuing in the wound, the torment 
was infupportable, and he fell immediately. 
The battle begun around him with new fury, 
the one fide ufing their utmoft endeavours to 
take him alive, and the other to fave him. 
TheThebans gained their point at lall, and 
cartied him off, after having put the enemy to 
flighc. 

After feveral different movements, and aK 

ternate loffes and (^&dvantages, the troops oa 

fiorJ^ £dci Rood ilhl, aad refted u^oa their 
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arms; when the trumpets of the two armies, 
as if by confenr, founded the retreat at the 
fame time^ Each party pretended to the vic- 
tory, and eredled a trophy : the The* 
bans, becanfe they had defeated the right 
wing, and remained ipailers of tbe field 
of battle ; and the Athenians^ becaaie 
they had cat the general's detachment ia 
pieces. From this point of honour, both fides 
at firft refufed to aik leave to bury their dead, 
which, with the ancients,^as confeifing their 
defeat. The Lacedaemonians, however, fenC 
to demand that permiflion ; after which, tho 
reftj^had no thoughts, but of paying the laft da« 
ties to the ilain. . . 

In the mean time, Epinlanondas had been 
carried into the camp. The furgeons, after 
having examined the wound, declared, that 
he would expire as foon as the head of the 
dart was drawn out of it. Thofe words gave 
all that were prefent the utmoft forrow and 
affll^ion, who were inconfolable on feeing fo 
great a man on the point of death. • For himf 
the only concern he expreffed was aboat hia 
arms, and the fate of the . battle. When thejf 
ihewed him his fhield, and afTured him, «that 
the Thebans had gained the vidory, turning 
towards his friends with a ferene and calm airt 
** All then is well/' faid he; and foon after* 
upon drawing. the head of the javelin out of 
his body, he expired in the arms of vidory. 

As the glory of Thebes rofe with Epima* 
ncndas, fo it fell with him ; and he is, per« 
haps, the only inilante of one man being 

^ ' able 
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M^ to infpire his country with militar 
cloryy and lead it to conqueil, without hav 
mg had a predecefTor, or leaving an imita 
tor of his exaihple. 

The battle of Mantinea was the greatd 
tliat ^as ever fodght by Grecians againft Gre 
ciansy the whole ftrength of the country beinj 
dtawn onty and ranged according to their'dii 
ferent intereils ; and it was fought with ail ob 
ftitiacy equal to the importance of it, whic 
was the fijcinr the empire of Greece, whtc 
inuft of courfe have been transferred to th 
ThebanSy upon their vi6tory» if they had nc 
Idft the fruits of it by the death of their gene 
raU who was the foul of all their connfeis an< 
deiigns. This blafted all their hopes, and po 
OQt their fndden blaze of power, almoft a 
foon as it was kindled. However, they did nc 
prefently give up their pretenfibns ; they wer 
^11 ranked among the leading fiates, and mad 
feveral further ilraggles ; but they were fail 
ahd inefiedtual, and fach as were rather fc 
life and b^ing, . than for fuperiority and domi 
nion. A peace, therefore, was propofed 
which was ratified by all the dates of Greea 
except Sparta : the conditions bf which wen 
chat every (late ihould maintain what they poi 
feflbd, and hold it independent of any oth< 
power. A ftate of rtpole followed this peaci 
lit which the Grecian powers Teemed to ilackc 
from their former animofities, and there ws 
Uttle done for feveral years following. 

CHAl 
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CHAP VII. 

* 

DURING thcfe tranfaftlons, a power was' 
growing ap in Greece, hitherto nnob- 
Served, but now too ^confpicuotis and fornii--* 
dable to be overlooked in the general piftare : 
this was that of the Macedonians ; a people 
hitherto obfcore, and in a manner barbarous ; 
and whoy though warlike and courageous, had 
never yet prefumed to intermeddle in the af- 
fairs of Greece. Now feverai circumHancc!? 
concurred to raife them from that obfcurity, 
and to involve them va meafurcs, which, by 
degrees, wrought a thorough change in the 
ilate of Greece. 

This flate began to make a figure about the 
beginning of the ninety-fixrh Olympiad. Phii" 
lip, the father of Alexander the Great, who 
had been the pupil of Epimanondas, was no 
fooner become king of Macedon, than he 
began to diftinguift himfelf. He fuccecd- 
cd in every thing he iindertook, by the 
artfulnefs of his addrefs, and the force of his 
eloquence, of which he was a great maftcr. 
He firft gained the aifcdlions of his fubjeds. 
then trained andexercifed them, and reformed 
their difcipline. It was at this time he infti- 
tutcd the famous Macedonian phalanx, which 
did fo much execution, ft was an improve- 
ment upon the ancient manner of fighting 
among the, Grecians, who generally drew up 
th^ir foot To clofe, as to ilajid the (hock of Ta 
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enemy without being broken. The complete 
phalanx was thoDgtit to contain above tixtcen 
thoufand men ; bat this cFPhilip'B inventian is 
delcribed by Polybius to be an oblong figure, 
conCliiog of eigbt thoufand pikemeDr iixieea 
deep, and five hundred in frnntj the fneti Itand* 
itig foclore together, that the pikes of the fifth 
ratik were extended three feet beyond the line 
of the front. The reft, whofe ditlance from the 
from rendered their pikes ufelefs, refted ihem 
upon the (boulders of thofe who flood before 
them, and fo locking them together in file, 
prciTed forward to fupport and pufh on the for- 
' iner ranlu, whereby the ali'ault was rendered 
more violent and irtefillible. 

Philip having, by fotne means or olher, fet 
the Greeks to quarrelling among LhernfElves,' 
thought it hi> intereft to remain neuter in the 
commotions he bad partly occafioned. It was 
confillent with the ambiiious policy of this 
princt;, to b= intent only upon his own intereft, 
and not to engage in a war, by which he could 
reap not the leall benefit ; and to take advan- 
tage of ajunflure, in which all Greece, em- 
ployed and divided by a great war, gave him 
so opportunity to extend his frontiers, and pulh 
hii conqueftE, witho.ut any apprehcnfions of op- 
po(i:ion. - He was alfo well pleafed to fee boih 
parlies weaken and confame each other, as he 
fhuuld thereby ^ enabled to fall upon them 
afterwards to greater advantage. 

Philip, as fooD as his fon A]exnTider wsa 
born, lolt do .ime in acquainting Ariitoile of 
tfiat 6ad iiApptDed, He «ioici.<;iikU dillin. 
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guiihed pUilofopher, in terms the moil polite 
and flattering; begging of him to come and 
undertake his education, and to beflow on him 
thofe ufeful lefTons of magnanimity and virtue, 
which every great man ought to pofTefs, and 
which his numerous avocations rendered im- 
poiTible to be attempted by him. He added^ 
*' I return thanks to the gods, not fo much for 
having given me a fon, as for having given 
him to me in the age in which Ariflole lives." 
Though .brevity will not permit us to follow 
pvery method Philip took 10 enflave all Greece, 
yet we mufl not omit to mention a circamilance 
•that happened at the fiege of Methone, where 
Philip loft one of his eyes in a very (ingular 
jmanaer. After of Amphipolis had offered his 
fervice* to Philip, telling him^ that he was fo 
excellent a markfman, that he could bring 
down birds io their moft rapid flights The 
monarch made this anfwer: <* Well, I will take 
you into my fervice, when I make war upon 
ilarlinge ;'* which anfwer ftung the archer to 
the quick. A repartee proves often of fatal 
confequeace to him who makes it. After, 
having thrown himfelf into the city, let fly an 
arrow, on which was written, «* To Ph'lip'a left 
eye." This carried a mod cruel proof that he 
was a good marksman, for he hit him in th6 
right eye ; and Philip lent him back the fame 
arrow, wi-ih this infcription , ** If Philip takefe 
the city, he will hang up After;" and accord- 
ingly h<t was as good as his word* A (kilful 
furgeon drew tiie arrow out of Philip's eye with 
fo aiuch arc ^u4 dexterity^ that not the leaft 
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fear remained ; and though he could not fj 
his eye, yet he took away the biemi(h. 

The halty llrides Philip was now making 
ivards eoflaving all Greece, particularly 
traded the attention of Demoithenes^ w 
roufed the Athenians from their lethargy 
pleafure, TWs celebrated orator faw, from i 
oegioniog, the ambition of Philip, and i 
power, of which he was poffeffed to carry h 
through his defigns. This illuflrious oral 
and ftatefman was born in the lail year of t 
ninety ninth Olympiad. He was the fon of 
eminent Athenian citizen, who raifed a con 
derable fortune by the manufadlure of arms. 4 
ihe age of feven years, he loft his father ;^ an 
to add to this misfortune, the guardians, 
whom he was entrufted, wafted and embezzL 
a confiderable part of his inheritance. Th 
oppre/Ted by fraud, and difcouraged by a wes 
and efieminate habit of body, he yet difcoven 
an early ambition to diftinguifh himfelf as 
popular fpeaker. His ilrft eiFay was made ; 
gainft bis guardian, by whom be had been 1 
injurioufly treated ; but the goodnefs of h 
caufe was here of more fervice than the abilitii 
of the young oratory for his early attempts wei 
unpromifmg. He twice afterwards attempte 
to harangue the people ; but he fucceeded ( 
badly, that they even hifted him, when he wen 
away aihamed, confounded, and quite in dc 
fpair. 

After a length of time, however, after prope 
inftrudions, and unwearied application, he ap 
scared agdia ia public^ and fucceeded fo well 
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that people flocked from all parts of Greece to 
hear him. From tben^ce be was looked upon ay 
the ftandard of true eloquence, infomuch that 
none of his countrymen have been put in com- 
parifon with him, nor even among^he Romans, 
any but Cicero. His eloquence was grave and 
auftere, like his temper ; mafculine and Tub* 
lime, bold, forcible, and impetuous ; abound- 
ing wkh metaphors, apoflrophes, and interro* 
Rations, whkh, with his folemn way of invok- 
ing and appealing to the gods, the planets, the 
elements, and the manes of thofe who fell at 
Salamis and Marathon, had fuch a wonderf\il 
effedl upon his hearers, that they thought him 
infpired. But Demoilhenes could not have 
made fuch impreflions on them, if his talent of 
ipeaking had not been fupported by their 
opinion of his integrity. It was that which 
added weight and emphaiis to every thing he 
faid, and animated the whole ; it was that 
which chiefly engaged their attention, ajid de- 
termined their councils, when they were con- 
vinced he fpoke from his heart, and had no in* 
tereflr to manage but that of the community. 
Of this he gave the ftrongeft proof in his zeal 
againil Philip, who faid he was of more weight 
againfl him than all the fleets and armies of the 
i^thenians, and that he had no enemy but De* 
moilhenes. He was not wanting in his e»r 
deavours to corrupt him, as he had done moft of 
the leading men in Greece ; but this great 
orator wiUiftood all his efl'or ts ; and, as it was 
obferved,'all thegold in Macedon could not 
bribe him. 
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Though Philip's public charader was by 'no 
meaos a credit to him* yet the following ad of 
private judice does him honour. A certaio 
foldier ia the Macedonian army had* in many 
inilances* diilinguifhed himfelf by extraopdinary 
ads of valour* and had received many marks 
of Philip's favour and approbation. On fome 
QccaHon, he embarked on board avefiel, which 
was wrecked in a violent ilprm, and be hunfelf 
call on the fhore helplefs and naked* sund fcarce* 
*ly with the appearance of life* A Macedonian* 
whofe lands were contiguous to the Tea, came 
opfortunely to be witnefs of his diflrefs, and» 
with ail humane and charitable tead^rnefs, fleiv 
to the relief of the unhappy granger. He bore 
him to his houfe, laid hizn in his ov<o bed* re* 
vived, cherilhed, -comforped, and fpr forty day? 
fupplied him freely with all the neceifaries and 
conveniences, which his Ir.nguifhihg condition 
could require/ The foldier, thus happily re- 
fcued fruai death, was iocff^'ant in the warmeft 
cxprcflions of gratitude to his bc»^efador, afFu'ed 
him of his intereii with the king, and of his 
power and refolution cf obtaining for him, from 
the roya! bounty, tbe noble returns which fuch 
extraordinaiy benevolence had merited. He 
was noM completely recovered, and his kind 
hoil: fupplied him with mpney to purfue his 
journey. 

Some time aftpr, the foldier prcfentcd himfelf 
before the king ; he recounted his misfortunes* 
magnified hi^ lervices, and, having looked with 
an eye of envy on the pcfTeOions of the man 
tvho had pre fervid his life, WiS \.o>^ ^^ %i:)an,- 
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doned to every fenfe of gratitude, as to requeft 
tiie king to bellow upon him the houle and 
lands tvheie be had been fo kindly and tenderijr 
entertained. Unhappily, Philip, without ex- 
amioation, incoo4iderately and precipitately 
granted his infamous requeil. This foldier 
now returned to his preferver, repaid his good- 
Aefg by driving him from his fettlement, and , 
taking immediate poiTeflion of all the fruits of' 
hh honed indudry. The poor man, dung with 
this indance of unparalleled ingratitude and in- 
fendbilicy, boldly determined, indead of fub* 
mitting to his wrongs, to feek relief; and, in 
a letter addreded coPhilip, reprefented his ow^i ' 
and the foldier 's condu£l, in a lively and affc£i^ 
ing manner. Thi^ king was in dandy 6red wit|i 
indignation, and ordered that judice diould be 
done without delay 1 thai the poHedions diould 
be immediately redored to the man, whcfe cha- 
ritable odices had beefi thus horribly repaid ; 
and, having i«ized the foldier, caufed the(e 
words to be branded on his forehead. " The 
Ungrateful Gi'ed ;" a charader infamous in 
every age, and among all nations ; but parii- 
cularly among the Greeks, who, from the ear- 
lied times, were mod fcrupuloully obfervanc of 
the laws of hofpitality. 

Philip, having proved unTuccefr^fol in his at- 
tacks on the Grecian States, marched againll 
Athens* k.ng of Scythia, from whom he had 
received fome perfonal caufe of difcoatent^ and 
took his fon Alexander with^him in this expe- 
dition. Though the Scythians had a very nu- 
merous army^ he defeated them without ai^y 
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difficulty. He got a very great hooty, v^t^jf 
Confided not rn gold or filver, the ufe €»/* ^f^ijg, 
the Scythians were not as yet fo unhapp;^ ^5 / 
Know, but in cattle, in horfea, and in a ^re, 
number of women and children. 

At his return from Scythia, the Triba///^ 
people of Moelia, difpnted the pafs with hiff^*^ 
layiivg claim to part of the plunder he was cat^ * 
Tying ofF. Philip was forced to come to a ba^^^ 
tie; and a very bloody one was fought, i%^ 
ivhich great numbers on each fide were kille«2^ 
upon the fpot. The king himfelf was wounded 
In the thigh, and, with the fame thrull, had his 
horfe killed under him. Alexander flew to his 
father's aid, and, covering him with his Hiield, 
kilted or put to flight all who attacked him. 

The ambition of Philip would not long fuffer 
)iim to remain inadlive. Not daring openly ta 
attack the Athenians, he endeavoured, under- 
hand, CO create new diflurbances in Greece, 
that he might take fuch a part in them as 
would beft anfwer his views; and when the 
£ame (hould be kindled, his point was ta ap* 
pear rather to be called in as an aUiftant, than 
to a6l as a principal. 

However, the malk was foon thrown off: the 
Thebans and Aihenians fcon joined their forces, 
and waited the approach of -Philip* who was 
Jeading his army to the plain of Cba^ronea r'a 
Dsb^e rendered famous by the event of this im- 
portant conteit. Philip's army was formed of 
thirty^two thoufand men, warlike, difciplined, 
und long enured to the toils and dangers of the 
field ; h\xi this body wft«^ compofed of different 

nations 
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nations and countries, who had each their 
diftind and feparate views and intereils. The 
arniy of the confederates did not amooat to 
thirty thoafand complete, of which the Athe« 
nians and Thebans furnifhed the greater part ; 
the reft was formed of the Corinthians and Pe- 
loponneiians ; but the fame motives, and the 
fame zeal, influenced and animated them. All 
were equally effeded by the event* and all 
equally refolved to conqueri or die in defence 
of their liber ty« 

The fatal morning now arrived, which was 
for ever to decide the caufe of libeity, and the 
empire of Greece. Before the riiing of the fun, 
both armies were. ranged in order of battle* 
The Thebans, commanded by Theogenes, a 
man of but moderate abilities in war, and 
fufpeded of corruption, obtained the pofl of 
honour on the right wing of the confederate 
Greeks, with that famous body in the front^ 
called the Sacred Band, formed of generous and 
warlike youthd, conne(\ed and endeared to each 
other by all the noble enthuHafm of love and 
friendihip. The centre was formed of the 
Corinthians and Feloponnefians, and the Athe- 
nians Compofed the left wing, led by their ge- 
nerals Lyficles and Chares. On the left of the 
Macedonian army ftood Alexander, at the head 
of a chofen body of noble Macedonians, fup- 
ported by the famous cavalry of TbefTaly. As 
this prince was then but nineteen years old, his 
father was careful to curb his youthful impetu- 
oiiry, and to dired his valour, iind for this pur- 
fofe farrounded him with a number of expe* 

xienced 
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rienced officers. In the centre urere plac^^ 
thofe Greeks who had united with Philip, and 
on whofe courage he had the leail dependence ; 
while the kin^r hiitifelf commtYided on the right 
wing, where h-is renowned phaUax ftood, to 
oppofe the im pet noli t)^, with which ihe Atheni- 
ans were well known to begin •t-hcir onfet. 

The charge begnn on each fide with all the 
courage and violence, which ambition, revenge, 
the love oF glory, and the love of liberty^ could 
excite in the feveral combatants. Alexsander, at 
the head of the Macedonian nobles, with all 
the fury of youthful courage; firft fell on the 
Sacred Band of Thebes, wbich fuiUiaed hit 
attack ^ith a bravery and vigour worthy of ita' 
former fame. The gallant youths- who com- 
pofed this body, not being timely* or not duly 
&pported by ttieir countrymen, bore op for a 
while againft the torrent of the enemy ; till at 
length, opprefled and overpowered by fuperior 
numbers, without yielding or turning their 
backs on their aifailants, they funk down on 
that ground where they had been oiieinally 
Rationed, each by the fide of his darling 
friend, raifing up a bulwark by their bodies 
again ft the progrefs of the enemy. The young 
Alexander and his forces, in all the enthuiiaftic 
ardour of valour, animated by fuccefs, pufiied 
on through all the carnage, over ail the heaps 
of ilain, and fell furioufly on the main body of 
the Thebans, where they were oppofed with 
obilinate and deliberate courage ; and the con- 
teft was, for fomc timc« fupponod with mutu^ 
violence* 
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At the.farhe cime, the Atheaiaikg» 6n the right 
wing» fought with a fpirit an 4 intrepid it/ wor- 
thy of the tharaQer which the/ boaiiedy and of 
the caafe bjr which they were ifiimated. Many 
brave efforts were e^terted on each iide» and 
fuccefs was for fome time d^^ubtful ; till at 
length, part of the center, and the left wing of 
the Macedoniins, except the phalanx, yielded 
to the impetuoas attack of the Athenians, and 
fled with Staac precipitation. Happy had it 
been on: that day for Greece, if the condafb 
and abilities of the Grecian generals had been 
equal to- the valour of their foldicr* ; but thefo 
brare champions of liberty Were led on by the 
defpicable creatures of intrigue and cabal* 
Tranfported by the advantage do^ obtained, 
the prefumpcuous Lyiicles cried out, ** Come 
on, my gallant-country men^ the victory is ours ; 
let us purfue thefe cowards^ and drive them to- 
Macedon." Thus, inftead Of improving the 
happy opportunity, by charging the phalanx 
in flank, and fo breaking that formidable body, 
the Athenians wildly and precipitately prefTed 
forward, in purfuit of the flying enemy, them- 
felves in all the diforderand tumult of a rout. 

Philip faw this fatal error with all the con- 
tempt of a fktlful general, and the fecret eXuU 
ration ariling from the afTarance of approach- 
ing vidory. He cooUy obferved to the officers 
that flood round him, that the Athenians knew 
not how to conquer. He ordered the phalanx 
to change its pofition, and, by a fuddcn evolu* 
tion, to gain pofTeffion of an adjacent eminence* 
From thence they marched deliberately down» 
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£rm and coUe^edy and fell, with their t^vij*^ 
forcfy on the Athenians, now confideur o^ ^ 
cefsft and blind to their danger. The €^^ 
was irrefifttble, they were at once overwhel c^^^ 
many of them lay cruihed by the weight ^^ftA 
enemy, and expiring by their wounds ; \irh// 
the reft efcaped from the dreadful flaoghter 6; 
a (hameful and precipitate flight, bearing down 
and hurrying away with them, thofe troops tha ^ 
had been (lationed for their fupport. Nov^^ 
Demofthenes, that renowned orator and ilatefXi^ 
man, whofe noble fentiroents and fpirited ha* 
rangaes had raifed the courage on this day fo 
eminently excited, betrayed that weakncfs 
which has fullled his great charader. He 
alone, of all his countrymen, advanced to the 
charge cold and difmayed ; and, on the very 
firll appearance of a reverfe of fortune, in an 
agony of terror, turned his back, caft away that 
fiiield, which he had adorned with this infcrip- 
tion, in golden chara<5lers, " To Good For- 
tune," and appeared the foremoft fn the general 
rout. The ridicule and malice of his enemies 
related, or perhaps invented, another (hameful 
circumllance ; being impeded in hjs flight by 
fome brambles, his imagination was fo poffefTed 
by the prefence of an cnemy» that he loudly 
cried out for quarter. 

While Philip was thus triumphant on bis 
fide, Alexander continued the conflid on the 
other win^, and at length broke the Thebans, 
in fpite of all their ads of valour, who now 
Red fromthe field, and were purfued with great 
carnage. The center of the confederates was 

thus 
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tlitis totally abandoned" to the fury of a vi£lori- 
cfus enemy. But flaughter enough had beea 
already made ; more than one thoufand of the 
Athenians lay dead on the field of battle, two 
tboofanil v/ert made prifoners, and the lofs of 
th^ Thebans was not inferior. Philip, therefore, 
determined to conclude his. important viflory' 
hy an sl&. of apparent clemency, which hrs 
ambition and policy really dictated. He gave 
orders that the Greeks fhould be fparcd, con* 
fcioos'of his own dedgns, aad Hill expeding to 
appear in the field the head and leader of that 
body, which he had now completely conquered. 
TTl^is defeat was attributed chiefly to the ill 
eondu^ of the generals Lyficl^s and Chares ; 
the former whereof the Athenians put to death 
St the inftance of a judge, named Lycurgns, 
who had great credit and influence with the 
people, but was a fevere judge, and a Atiall 
bitter accufer. " You, Lyiicles, (faid he) were 
general of the army : a thoufand citizens %vere 
liaih, and two thoufand taken prifoners ; a tro-" 
phy has been ereded to the diihonour of this 
city, and all Greece is enflaved. You had the 
command when all thef^ things happened ; and 
yet you dare to live, to view the light of the 
fun, and Wufh not to appear publicly in the 
Forum : yoo, Lyficles, who are born the mo-' 
uoment of your country's fhame T* It does not 
appear that Chares underwent any kind of per- 
iecution for his (hare of this aftion ; thought- 
according to his general cha rafter, he defervcd 
it more than his colleague ; he had no talent 
for command^ and was very iiills different 

I flOitt 
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from a common foldier. Timotheus f^ii^ 
him» that, *' inllcad of being a general* k^^' ^ 
fitter to carry tht general's baggage.? 

After the battle of Chaeronea* fucfi Q 1*3/0 
as oppofed Dembfthenes, having al] rifen upg 
concert againft him, and having cited hint ^1 
take his trial according to law, the people 
only declared him innocent of the feveral apct^ 
fations laid to bis charge, but conferred on hi 
additional honours. . . . 

Philip, . however, did not long enjoy the 
fruits of his con(juefts in Greece. Paafaaios, 
a young Macedonian nobleman, having receiT* 
ed a moil (hameful infult from Attilus, a r«la« 
tion of Philip's,, be applied to the mocarcb for 
redrefs i but not being able to obtain it, he re* 
folved on the defL'udion of Philip, Paufanina 
chofe the morning in which was to be a grand 
proceflion, for the execution of his revenge on 
the prince, who had denied reparation to hit 
injured honour. His defign had been for 
fome time premeditated, and now was the dread* 
ful moment of eifeding it. As Philip marched 
on in all his pride and pomp, this young Mace- 
donian flipped through the crowd, and, with a 
defperate and Avengeful refclution, waited his 
approach in a narrow pafTage, jud at the en* 
trance into the theatre. The king advanced 
towards him, Paufanias drew his poniard, 
plunged it into his heart, and the conqueror of 
Qreece, and the terror of Afia, fell proflrate CO 
the ground, and indantly expired. 

The murderer flew towards the gates of the 
city, where there dood horfes to favour his 

efcape. 
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eicape, which Olympias, Philip's wife, is faid 
to ha?e prepared. Hcfc it fhould be obferved, 
that Philip had difg raced Olyonpias, for her 
bad and difagreeable temper, and had taken 
Cleopatra to his bed. The tumult and confu« 
fioD was fuch as might be expedled from fo 
fata) an event :' fome of the Macedonians 
crowded round the fallen king with officious 
and ineffei^lual care, while others purfued Pao- 
fantas. Among thefe were Perdiccas, Attains, 
an^ Leonatasy who coming ap with him juft ads 
lie was preparing to remouiit his horfe, from 
wiuch he had been thrown by his foot tangling 
in a vine, they fbll apon him« and difpatcbed - 
him. His body was immediately hung on a 
^bbet; but, in the niorning, it appeared 
cro«rned with a goldeii diadem : the only means 
' hr which Olympias could exprefs her implaca** 
ble refentment. In a few days. Indeed, file 
took a farther occafion of pabliihing her tri- 
umph and exultation \n her hufband's fall, by 
paying the fame funeral honours to Paafanias, 
which was prepared for Philip : both bodies 
were burnt on the fame pile, and the a(hes of 
both deposited in the fame tomb/ She is evefn 
faid to have prevailed on the Macedonians to 
pay annual honours to Paufanias; as if /he 
feared, that the fhare fhe had taken in the death 
of Philip (honld not be fufficiently known to 
the world. She confecrated to Apollo the dag- 
ger, which had been theinilrument of the fatal 
deed, infcrlbed with the name Myrtalis, the 
name which (he had borne when their loves firft 

I 2 bc^iCL. 
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began. Thus died Philip, whofc virtw*^^ ^-, 
vices we're dixeded and proportioned iq ^ 
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CHAP. VIIL 

IN the year of the world 3648, and 356 be- 
fore the birth of Chriil, Alexander, the foa 
cf Philip, afcended the throne of Macedoa* 
and took poflefiion of a kingdom rendered floa- 
rifhing and powerful by the policy of the pre- 
ceding j-eign. Alexander, upon his acce&on 
to the throne, faw himfelf furrounded with ex- 
treme dangers : the barbarous nations, witk 
whom Philip contended during his whole reigo^ 
thought this change for their advantage ; ani, 
defpifing the youth and inexperience of the 
young monarch, refolved to feize this opporta* 
nlty of regaining their freedom. Nor had he 
lefs to fear from the Greeks themfelves. who 
now thought this a convenient opportunity to 
reftore their ancient form of government, re- 
venge their former injuries, and reclaim thole 
rights they had enjoyed for ages. Alexander, 
hpwever, . refolved to prevent their machina- 
tions, and to give them no time to Complete 
their confederacies againft him. He made all 
pofTible haile to check the arms of the barba- 
xiatis, by marching his troops to the banks of 
the Danube, which he crofTed in one night. 
He defeated the king of the Triballi in a great 
battle, made the Gecsc Hy at his approach, and 

fubdued 
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fabdacd leveral other barbarous nations, fome 
hy the terror of his name, and others by the 
lorce of his arms. 

The firft object of Alexander's ambition was 
the cooqacft of Peril a : and he now expedled, 
that he fhoold have leiAire and opportunity to 
prepare for fo great an enterprise. He waj6» 
however, foon called to a new nndertaking^ ; 
£oT the Athenians* Thebans, and Lacedaemo- 
nians, anited againft him* hoping by the aiUft* 
ance of Perfia, to recover their freedom. Ex- 
pedition and a£livity were the characleriftics of 
Alexander. Having heard of the union formed 
againft hioa by the Grecian States, he croiTed 
over the craggy top of Mount OfTa, to elude 
the Theflalonians, who had pofTefTcd themfelves 
of the defiles lying behveen TheiTaly and Ma- 
cedon ; and moved on with fuch rapidity, that 
his appearance in Greece gave the firll news of 
his preparation for wa;". A great battle was 
foon foQght, in which the Thebans exerted 
themfelves with a bravery and ardour much 
above their ftrength ; but they were at lall fur* 
rounded on all fides, the greateft part of them 
were cat to pieces, and ihe city taken, plun- 
dered and deiiroyed. However, he fet at liberty 
the priefls ; ail fuch as had a right of hofpitalicy 
with the Macedonians ; the defcendants of 
Pindar, the famous poet, who had done (6 
much to Greece ; and fuch as had oppofed t^e 
revolt: but all the reft, in number abocu thirty 
thoofiiQd, he lold ; and upwards of fix thoafand 
had be^ killed in battle. 

ii :. This 
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This dreadful example of feverity U 
(6 powerful a city as Thebes, fpread dkc 
of his arms through all Greece, and m\ 
things give way before him. He 
Corinth the aflfemblies of the feveraJ tax^s a/ 
fret ckies of Greece, to obtain from th^/ar i/ 
fame fupreme command againft the Perfian 
which had been granted to his father a litt 
before his death. No aHembly ever debated o»^ 
a more important fubjetfl : it was the wefte^i^^ 
world delibeiatihg upon the ruin of the eal^^ 
and the method for executing a revenge which 
had been fufpended for more than aa age. The 
aflembly held at this time gave rife to eventSf- 
the relation of which will appear altonithing, 
and almoft incredible ; and to revolutions, 
which contributed to change the difpofition of 
mod things in the political world. The deK- 
berations of the af&mbly were (hart : the Spar- 
tans were the only people who ventured to re* 
monftrate ; though leveral others were inimical 
to the intereds of the Macedonians ; but thty 
were forced to fubmit, and Alexander was ap- 
pointed generaliflimo againft the Perfians. 

Having thus far accompli(hed hia wiihes, and 
after having completely fettled his affairs io 
Macedonia, he fet out for Afia in the begin- 
ning of the fpring. His army confifted of Iktlc 
more than thirty thoufand foot, and four or five 
thoufapd horfe ; but they were all brave men, 
well difciplined, and enured to fatigue. They 
had made feveral campaigns under Philip, and 
were each of them, in cafe of nccciiiyr oapa- 
hli of commanding. MoH of the officers' were 

near 
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near three-fcore years of age, and the commoii 
jnea Mty i and wheil they were either afTem* 
bled, or drawn up at the -head of a camp, they 
hsid the air of a venerable feoate. Sach was 
the army that was to decide the fortune, not only 
of Greece, but of all the egiiern world. 

When the news of Alexander's landing in 
AGa* without oppoficion, was brought to Da- 
rius, h^ teRified the utmolt contempt for the 
Macedonian army, ^nd indignation at the pre.- 
fuiBptson of their generals. In a letter ivhich 
be wrcKe, he repreheodt^d his audacious inio- 
IcBce, and gave orders co his various governors^ 
itt the different parts of his dominions, that, if 
they took Alexander alive, to whip him with 
fods, make prifoners of his whole army, and 
fend tbem an Haves to one of the moll deferted 
parts of his dominions. Thus confiding in the 
glitteriBg but barbarous multitude he com- 
jnaoded, he difpored oF the enemy as already 
vanquifhed i but confidence goes but a Hiort 
pan of the road to fuccefs. The great num* 
bert he had gathered only brought unwieldy 
fpleodor into the field, and, indead of procur- 
isg him fecarity, encreafed his embarraffments. 

Alexander, in the mean time, marched on at 
the head of his heavy-armed infantry, drawn 
np in two lines, with the cavalry in the w«ng6, 
and the baggage following in the rear. Being 
arrived on the banks of the Graonicus, be 
there found the Perfian horfe, which were very 
numerous, on the oppofire ihore, forming af 
large firont, iti ord^r to oppofe Alexander, 
whenever he Should atiesipc to pafst The tvvo 
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^rmies continued a long time in fight ^^ff 
^thcr, on the banks of the river, as iP ^iv 
'ng the event. The Perfians waited * tiU ^ 
Macedonians (hoold enter the river, in oix/^^^ 
charge them to advantage upon their land! it^ 
and the laiter feemed to be making choio^^ 
a place proper for landing. 

At laft, Alexander ordered his korfe to Jk 
brought, . commanded the noblemen of the 
court to follow him and behave gallantly. He 
him (elf commanded the right wing, and Par* 
menio ihe Ifsft. The king firft caufed a ftrong 
detachment to march into the river, himfen 
following it with the reft of the forces. He 
made Parmenio advance afterwards with the 
left wing, the trumpet founding, and the whole 
army railing cries of joy. The Perfians, feeiBg 
this detachment advance forward, began to let 
fly their arrows, and march to a place where 
the declivity was not fo great, in order to keep 
the Macedonians from landing. But now the 
horfe engaged with great fury, one part endea- 
vouring to land, and the other ftriving to pre- 
vent them. The Macedonians, whofe cavalry 
were inferior in number, befides the difadvan- 
tage of the ground, were wounded with the 
darts that were (hot from the eminence ; not to 
mention, that the flower of the Perfian horfe 
were drawn together in this place. The Ma- 
cedonians, therefore, at firft gave ground, after 
having loft the firft ranks, which made a vigor- 
ous defence. Alexander, who clofcly followed 
tiem; reinforced them with his beft troops, 
htaded them hiiTifclf, animated them by his 

prefence. 
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PrefeocCv pofliccl the Perfians, and routed chem ; 
^pon which the whole army followed afcer» 
^ra£Eed the livcr^ and attacked the enemy on all 
fides. 

Spithrobatesy lieutenant-governor of Ionia» 
and foiK-in-law to Darias, diftinguiflied hinaielf 
mbove the reft of the Perfian generals by his fu* 
pcrior bravery. Being furrounded by forty 
^rfian lords, all of them his relations, of ex- 
perienced valoar, and who never moved from 
Jiis fide, he carried terror wherever he went. 
Alexander oblerYing in how gallant a manner 
lie fignalized himfelf, clapt fpurs to his horfe, 
^d advanced towards him. They immediately 
engaged, and. each haying thrown a javelin^ 
.woanded the other (Itgbt)y. Spithro|?a(es fell 
fnrionfly fword in hand upon Alexander, who, 
being prepared fbir htm, thruds his pike into 
liis face, and laid him dead at his ifeet. At-that 
veiy moment Rafaces, brother to. that nobleman, 
charging him on the fide, gave him fo furious a 
blow on the head with a battle- axe, thsvt he 
beat <^ his plome, but went no deeper than the 
bair. As he was going to repeat his blow on 
the head, which now appeared through his frac* 
tnred helmet, Ciirus cut cfFRafaces' hand with 
one ftroke of his fcimitar, and thereby faved his 
fowereign's life. The danger to which Alex- 
ander had been expofed, greatly animated the 
conrage of bis foldiers, who now performed 
wonders. The Perfians in the center of the 
boHe, npon whom the light-armed troops, who 
bad been polled in the intervals of the horfe, 
poured a perpetual dilcharge of darts, beiog 
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unable any longer to fuftain the attack of the 
Macedonians, who llruck them all in the face. 
the two wings were immediately broken, ana 
put to flight. Alexander did not long purfnb 
chem, but immediately tamed aboot to charge 
the loot. Thefe ac firft flood their groocd ; but 
when they faw themfelves attacked at the (anie 
time by the cavalry, and the Macedonian pfaai- 
lanx which had cro/Ted the river, and that cfae 
battalions were now engaged, thofe of the Peiv 
iians did not make either a long or a vigorovs 
defence, and were foon pat to flight ; bat the 
Grecian infantry in Darius' fernce flood the 
ihock. This body of foot retiring to a hill, 
demanded a promife from Alexander to let tkedi 
march away unmolelled; but following tKb 
didates of his wrath, rather than thofe of rea- 
fbn, he raflied into the midft of this body of 
foot, and prefently lofl his horfe, which was 
killed by the thruft of a fword. The battle waa 
fo hotroand him, that moftof the Macedoaianiv 
who loft their lives on this occafion, fell here; 
for they fought againft a body of men, who 
were well difciplincd, had been inured to war, 
and fought in defpair. They were all cat to 
pieces, except two thoufand, who were takcin 
prifoners. 

In this battle twenty thoafand foot, and two 
thoufand five hundred horfe, were killed on the 
.fide of the barbarians ; and of the Macedoni- 
ans, twenty. five of the royal horfe were kill<&l 
on the firft attack. Alexander ordered Lyfip- 
^1)5 xo make their ftatues i|» brafs, all of which - 
were fee up in a. city of Macedon, -ca\\^^ \>vii» 
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fCQiB whence they were many years aft^rwdrds 
carried to Rome by Metellus. About, three- 
fcore of the other horfe were killed^ and near 
thirty foot, whO} the next day, were all laid 
with their arms and equipage in ode grave;. and 
tlie king granted an exemption to their faihera 
and children from every kind of tribute and fer* 
vice. This viAory not only imprefled the. Per* 
fians with confternationy but ferved to txcite 
the ardour of the invadin^^ army. 

Soon after the battle of Grannicus, he recov* 
ered Sardis from the enemy» which was in a 
manner the bulwark of the barbarian enlpire. 
Four days after, he arrived at Ephefusy carrying 
with him thofe who had been banifhed from 
thence for being his adherents, and reflorcd its 
popular form of government. 

Alexander afterwards took Miletus, and de- , 
moliflied HalicarnaiTus to the very foundation. 
He next reflored Ada, qqeen of Caria« to her 
kingdom, of which fhe had been difpoffefled 
fome time before ; and as a teflimony of the 
deep fenfe (he had of the favours received from 
Alexander, ihe fent him vttx'^ day meats drefled 
in the mo(l exquifite manner, and the moft ex- 
cellent cooks of tvtry kind. Alexander an- 
fivered the queen upon this occafion, that all 
this train was of no fervice to him ; for that he 
was poiTeiTed of much better cooks, whom Le- 
onidas his governor had given him ; one of 
whom prepared him a good dinner, and the 
other an excellent fupper : thefe were Tempe- 
rance and £xercife. 

* We 
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the ancient dominion of ibe cetebraiexl 
Midai. Having takeo the cajnial ciiy, f^ 
defirooi of feeing (lie famous chirict, to ^ 
the Gordiao knot wa« tied. Tb» knot, <« 
faOened the yoke id ihe btam, wai dcd i» 
much intricacy, that it waaimpoffiUeiodi:! 
where the ends begun, ■or how ibey were ■ 
cealcd. According to an ancicHt tradidc 
the coDntiy, an oracle had foretold, thai 
Man obo could untie ic fhould poflefs die eni 
nf Afia. Alexander beio^ fiiinlj peifni 
lliat the oracle was meant for him, aficr r 
fruitlefs trials, inAead of aiie:iipiiDg to ont 
in the ufua! manner, dre* hts fword, »nd C 
into pieces, crying out, fuch wat the only 
to untie il. "Jhe prieft hailed the omen. 
declared ihai Alexander fulfilled the oratJc. 
Daiiui having been employed, lor a ! 
time, in colieding a nomcroui artny to op 
Alexander, advanced towards the river 
phratei. Over hia tent was exhibited, to 
view of his whole army, tlic image of the 
in Jewell, while wealth and magaificeDce Q 
in every quarter of the army. Firfl they car 
filver altars, on which lay fire, called by tl 
Sacred and Eternal ; and ihefe were folloure* 
the Magi, Cnging hymnj, after the maiioe 
their country. They were accompaiucd 
tbice hundred and lixty-five yauilu, cqaxl 
the number of days in a year, clothed in «a 
robet. Afterwards came a chariot coofecr 
to Jupiter, drawn by white horfcg, uid felto 
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1>y a coorfer of prodigioas fize, to whom they 
gave the name of the Sun's Horfe ; and the 
eqaerriet were drefTed in white, each having a 
goldeo rod in. his hand. 

Ten chariots, adorned with fcnlptares of gold 
and fiIver,.fbl}owed afterwards. Then marched 
a .body' of horfe, compofed of twelve nations^ 
whofe. manners and cuftbms were various, and 
all armed in a differeiit manner. Next advanced 
thofe, whom the Perfians called The Immortals^ 
amoanting to'ten thoafand, who furpaflcd the 
reft of the barbarians in the famptuoufnefs of 
their, apparel. They all wore golden collars* 
were cloathed in robes of gold tiffue, with veH- 
ments having fleeves to them, quite covered^ 
with precious Hones. Thirty paces from them, 
followed thofe called the king's relations, to the 
number of fifteen thoofand, in habits very 
much refembling thofe of women, and more 
remarkable for the vain pomp of their drefs^ 
than the glitter of their arms. Thofe called 
the Doirphori came afterwards : they carried 
the king's cloak, and walked before the chariot^ 
in which he Teemed to fit as on a high throne. 
This chariot was enriched on both fides with 
images of the gods; in gold and filver; and 
^om the middle of the yoke, which was covered 
with jeweh, rofe two ftatues, a cubit in heights 
the one reprefenting war, the other peace, hav- 
ing a golden eagle between them, with wings 
extendi, as ready to take flight. But nothing 
could equal the magnificence of the king ; he 
was cloathed in a velt of purple, ftriped with 
Sbitx^ and over it hung a long robe, glittering 
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aU oyer with gold and pfecioat (KMies^ tint re- f 
preiented two falcons, ruihing from the dloodi, 
apd pecking at one another. Around bii waift 
he wore a golden girdl(;i afixr the manaer of^ 
women, > whenc6 his fcimitar hung, the fcabbard 
of which flamed all over with gems. On his 
h^ad he wore a tiara,, or mitre, round whioh was 
a 61 let of blue mixed with white. On each Me 
of him walked two hundred of his neareft rela- 
tions, whofe pikes were adorned with filver, and 
tif ped with gold ; and lafLly, thirty thon£nid 
infantry, who compofcd the rear-guard. Theie 
were fbUowed by the king's horfes, four handled 
in number, all which were led. 

About one hundred paces from thence^ came 
S^figambis, the mother of Darius, feated on a 
chariot, and his con fort on another, with the 
fcveral female attendants of both queens riding 
on horfeback. Afterwards came fifieen large 
chariots in which were the king's children^ 
and thofe who h/id the care of their edocat^on, 
with a band of eunuchs. Then marched the 
concubines, to the number of three hundred 
and iixty, in the equipage of queens, followed 
l^ fix hundred mules, aud three hundred ca- 
mels, which carried the king's treafure, and 
guarded by a great body of archers. After 
t^efe came the wives of the cf own- officers, and 
of the greated lords of the court ; then the fut- 
Ifrs and fervants of the army, feated alfo in 
chariots. In the rear were a body of light- 
armed.troops, with their commanders, who 
clofed the whole march. 

Such 
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Suich was tbe, fplendoar of this pageant mo- 
narch! he took th^ field encumbered' with an 
uiine<te0ary train of concubines, attended «ith 
troqpa of various nations, fpeaking different 
languages ; from their numbers impoiHble to be 
marlhailed, and fo rich and effeminate in gold 
and in garments, as feemed rather to invite than 
4eter an enemy. 

} . ' '■ ' •■ — ■ 

CHAP. IX. 

ALEXANDER^ su frequently happens to tht 
greateft captainsi felt fon^e emotion f, when 
he law that be- waa going (o hazard all At dn<f« 
The more fortune had i^voured him hicnertOy 
the more he now dreaded her {towxi%\ th? mo- 
ment was approafhi|[t^ which was to distermine 
his fate. On the qth^ fide> hia courage revived 
fcpm the reflecUqnr that the rewar-d of his toiJs 
exceeded the dangers of them ; ^nd, though he 
was uncertain with regard to the vii^tory* he fit 
lead hoped to dieglorioudy^ and Ike Alexander* 
However, he did not divulge thele thoughts 10 
any one, well knowing that, upon the approaoh 
of a batcle^ a general ought not to dif^over the 
leafk marks of fadnefs or perplexity, and that 
the troops ihould read nothimg but refoiution 
and intrepidity in the countenance of their 
ccnjimander. 

Having made his ibldiers rcfrefh themfelvfs, 
and oidtrcd them to be ready by three o'clock 
in the fnoroing, he went to the lop of a moup- 

K 2 tain. 
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tain» and there, by torch light, facrificed, after 
the manner of his coantry, to the gods of the 
place. As foon as the iignal was given ^ his ar- 
xxiy, which was ready to march and fight, ar- 
rived by day-break at the feveral pofts a£igtied 
them. But the fpies now bringing word, that 
Darius was not above thirty furlongs fromthem* 
the king caufed his army to halt, and then 
drew it up in battle array. The peafants, in 
the greateil terror, came alfo, and acquainted 
Darius with the arrival of the enemy, which he 
would not at firft believe; imagining that Alex- 
ander fled before him, and was endeavouring to 
cfcape. This news threw his troops into the 
utmoft confufion, who, in their furprife, ran tor 
their arms with great precipitation' and diforder. 
The fpot where the battle was fought, lay near 
the citv of Iflus, which the mountains bounded 
on one iide, and the fea<)n the other. The plafn 
that was fituated between them both mull have 
been confiderably broad, as the two armies en- 
camped in it. The river Pinarius ran through 
the middle of this plain, from the mountain to 
the Tea, and divided it very nearly into two 
equal parts. The mountain formed a hollow 
kind of gulf, the extremity of which, in a 
curved line, bounded part of the plain. ' 

Alexander had at firfl advanced very flowly, to 
prevent the ranks on the front of the phalanx 
from breaking, and halted by intervals; but 
when he was got within bow-fhot, he com- 
manded all his right wing to plunge ijnpetu* 
oufly into the river, purpofely that he might 
furprife the barbariansj come fooner to a c&fe 

engagement^ 
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engagement, and be lefs expofed to the enemy's 
arrows ; in all which he was very faccefs^ul. 
Both fides fought with the utmofl bravery and 
refolution ; and, being now forced to fight 
clofe, they charged both fides fword in han^, 
when a dreadful daughter enfued* each iengag- 
}ng man to man. Alexander wifhed nothing 
fo ardently as to kill with his own hand 
Dariusy who, being feated on a highchariot» 
was confpicuous to the whole army« Oxathre^^ 
brother to Darius, obferving that Alexander 
was going to charge that monarch with the at- 
molt vigour, rufhed before his chariot with the 
horfe under his command, and dillinguifhed 
himfelf above the refl* The horfes that drew 
Darius's chariot loft all command, and fhook 
the yoke fo violently, that they were upon the 
point of overturning the king, who, feeing 
himfelf going to fall alive into the hands of his 
enemies^ leaped down and mounted another 
chariot. The reft, obferving this, fled as fait 
as poffible, and throwing down their arms, 
made the beft of their way. Darius, the in. 
ilant he faw his left wing broken, was one df 
the firft who fled in his chariot $ but getting 
afterwards into craggy rugged places, he 
mounted on horfeback, thro«ving down his bow, 
ihield, and royal mantle. Alexander, however,, 
did not altempt to purfue him, till he faw his 
phalanx had conquered the Greeks who ob* 
ftinately oppofed them, and that the Perfiaa 
horfe were pat to flight ; which proved of great 
advantage to the prince that i}ed. In this bat- 
tle, flxty thoufand of the Perfian infantry, and 
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ten thoufand horfemeo, were (lain ; whi!e of 
Alexander's army, there fell but two hundred 
and eighty in all. 

Syfiganibisy Darius's mother, and that mo* 
aarch's queen, were found remaining in the 
camp, with two of the king's daughters, his fooy 
yet a child, and fome Perflan ladies ; fcr the 
reft had been carried to Dam a feus, wiJi part 
of Darius*s treafure, and all fuch things as 
contributed only to the luxury and magnificence 
of his court. No more than three (houfand 
talents were found in his camp; but the reft of 
the treafure fell afterwards in'o the hands of Pat- 
menio, at the taking of the city of DLmafcus. 

The next day, Alexander vifiicd his royal 
priforers ; and his noble and generous beha- 
viour on this occaiion, e^ve Plutarch occafioo lo 
fay, that *' the princefles of Perfia lived in an 
enemy's camp, as if they had been in fome 
facred temple, unfeen, unapproached, and ut^. 
jnoleftcd." Syfigambis was dillinouilhed by 
extraordinary marks of Alexander's favours : 
Iparius himfclf cauld not have treated her with 
more refpedl than did that generous prince. He 
allowed her lo reguhie the funerals of all the 
Pcrfians of the royal fa'nily, who had fallen in 
battle ; and, through her interCciHon, he par- 
doned feveral of Darius's nobles, who had judly 
incurred h's difpleafure. This magnanimous 
conduul has done moie honour to Alexander's 
charadler, than all his fpIendiJ conquelh. The ' 
l^entlenelis of his mani^ers to his fuppliant cap- 
tives, h's chaftiry and continence, when h*; had 
the power to enforce obedience, were letting an 

example 
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example to heroes, which it has bee^ the pri4e 
pf many iince to imitate* 

A ter this conqueil, all Phoeaiciay th(i capital 
city, Tyre, only excepted^ was yielded to the 
conqueror. Good fortune followed him fp M, 
that it rewarded hini beyond his expe^iatioiif. 
Antigonusy his general in Afia, overthrew |))e 
Capxdociansy Paphla -onians, and others lately 
revolted. AriHodemus, the Perfian admiral^ 
»Us overcome at lea, and a great part of his fle^t 
taken. The city of .Damafcus alfo, in which 
the treafures of Darius were depofited> wgs 
given up to Alexander. 

Alexander next went to Sidonia» whofe king, 
Strabo, he dethroned for his attachment to Da* 
rius, and permitted HephclUon to ele& in his 
lleud, whomfoever of the Sidc^ians he ihould 
jud^»e wor^hy of fo exal:s-J a charaft2r. Th^'s 
iavourite was quartered at the houfe of two brf)- 
thers, who were young, and of the moft confi- 
derahlc family in the city, To thefe he ofFerfd 
the crown ; but they refufed it, telling him» 
that, according to the laws of their country, 90 
perloa. could afcend the throne unlefs he were 
of the royal blopd. HephaeAion, admiring this 
greatnefs of foul, which could contemn wh»t 
o;hers ilrive to obtain by £re and fwprd, 
*' Continue, (faid h^ to them) in this way of 
thinking, you who feem. feniible, that it is 
much more glorious to refufe than to accept a 
diadein. Ho^yever, nangie me.fome pcrion of 
the royal famillx> who may remember wh^ he 
be king, th^t it was you who fetthe cro«i»^n 
his 4ead." Th^ brothers pbferving, chat fo^i^r^l 
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^hrcagh exceflive ambition^ afpired to thi$ high 
ilation, and to obtain it paid a femie court to 
Alexander's favourites, declared, that they did 
not know any perfon more worthy of the diadem 
than one Abdolonymus, deicended, though at a 
great diftance, from the royal family i bat who, 
at the fame time, was fo poor, that he was ob- 
liged to get his bread by aay labour in a garden 
without the city. His honefty and integrity 
had reduced him, as well as many more, to 
fuch extreme poverty. Solely intent upon his 
labour, he did not hear the clalhing of the 
arms which had fhaken all Afia. The two 
brothers went immediately in fearch of Abdo- 
lonymus, with the royal garment, and found 
him weeding in his garden. When they fa- 
luted him king, Abdolonymus looked upon the 
V'hole as a dream ; and, unable to guefs the 
meaning of it, afked if they were not afli^med 
to ridicule him. in that manner. But as he 
made a greater j^eiiftance than fuited their in- 
clinations, they themfelves waihed him, and 
threw over his (honlders a purple robe richly 
embroidered with gold ; then, after repeated 
oaths of their being in earned, they conduced 
him to the palace. 

Alexander commanded the new-ele^ed prince 
to be fent for, and, after furveying him atten- 
tively a long time, h? fpoke thus : «* Thy air 
and mein do not contradict what is related of 
thy excradion ; but I fliould be glad to know 
with what frame of mind thou didft/bear thy 
poverty." •« Would to the gods (replied he) 
that I may bear this croWQ with equal patitfitcr 1 
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Thefe hands have procared xne all I defired ; 
and whilft I pofTeiTed nothing, I wanted no- 
thing.'* This anfwer gave Alexander an high 
idea of Abdolonymus's virtue ; fo that he pre- 
fented him, net only with the rich furniture that 
belonged to Strabo, and part of the Perfian 
plunder, but Iikewir(& annexed one of the neigh- 
bouring provinces to his dominions. 

The Macedonians had Already fubdued Syria 
and Phoenicia, the city of Tyre excepted. This 
city was judly entitled the Queen of the fea, that 
element bringing to it the tribute of all nations. 
She boafled of having firft invented navigation, 
and taught mankind the art of braving the winds 
and waves by the aiOdance of a frail bark. The 
happy fituation of Tyre, the conveniency and 
extent of its ports, the chara6ler of its inhabi- 
tants, who were induftrious, laborious, patient, 
and ektremely courteous to ftrangers, invited 
thither merchants from all parts of the globus 
fo that it might be confidered, not fo much a 
city belonging to any particular nation, as the 
common city of all nations, and the centre of 
their commerce. 

Alexander thought it neceflary, both for his 
pride and his intereft, to take the city, though 
It was generally fuppofed to be impregnable 
from its fortifications, and inacceffible from its 
fituation. Alexander, however, prepared for 
the liege, which is one of the moll celebrated 
recorded in hiftory. 'After a long and obftinate 
defence on the fide of the Tyrians, and a tedious 
and almoft hopelefs attack of the befiegers, 
Alexander took it by ilorm , and thus fell Tyre^ 

tha; 
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that had been for many ages the mod flouriftiiiig 
city in the wo/ld, and had fpread the arts Qf 
commerce into the remoteH regions. 



C H A P. X. 

WHILST Alexander was carrying on the 
fiege of Tyre, he received a fecond let- 
ter from Dariusy in which that monarch Teemed 
more fenilble of his power than before: he now 
gave him the title of king» and offered him ten 
thoufand talents^ as a ranfom for his captive 
mother, and wife : he offered him his daughter 
St2tira in marriage* with all the country he had 
conquered, as for as the river Euphrates : he 
hinted to him the inconftancy of fortune, and 
defcribed at large the powers he was Itill pof* 
iefied of to oppofe* 

Theit terms were foconfiderable, that, when 
the king debated upon them in council, Parmq- 
nio» one of his generals, could not help obferv- 
ing, that, if he were Alexander, he would agrqe 
to fuch a propofal. To which Alexander nobly 
replied, " And fo would 1, were I Parmenio.-"' 
He therefore treated the propoial of Darius 
with haughty coniempt, and relui'cd to accept of 
trealures which he already conceived as his 
own. 

From Tyre, Alexrnder marched to Jeuralem, 
where the Jcrws opened their gates lo receive 
him. From this city, he wen: om to Ciazf, 
where he found a more obilinatc rehilancc ihj^n 

he 
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he had expe&ed ; bat at length, taking th»toWA 
by ftoFih, and having cut the garrifoOy CottQik* 
ing of ten thousand men, topiecesy with blvtii 
ferocity, he ordered Bxetis, the governor, tK> bo 
brought before him ; and having in irarn tlidl$a*» 
voured to intimidate him,' commandedv arlld:^ 
that holes ihould be bored through kk htth, 
atid thus to be tied by cords to the back Of fd^ 
chariot, and in this manner to bt dfiggid 
round the walls of the city. This hlsdiaitl* 
imitation of Achilles, whom Homer defcribe» 
ae having dragged He^r round the walb o( 
Troy in. the fame manner: but it was rtfi^ 
ing that poet to very little advantage, to itiricat#- 
this hero in the moA unworthy part of hil cha* 
raaer. ■ ' ^ 

f^e then marched into Egypt, atid pblTeiUd' 
kimfelf of the whole of it, without meeting, 
with the leaft oppofition. He afterward vifited 
the temple of Jupiter, and caufed himfelf 
to be acknowledged by the priefls as the (on of 
that god* Having fettled bis afFairs in £gypt» 
he fst out to march agalnft Darius, who war 
new preparing to oppofe hiin. 

On his march, Statira, the wife of Darios, 
died in child* bed, atid was honoured with iT 
funeral ceremony due to her exalted chitrafUr 
and ftaiipn. The news ^ of that melaikhdl]f^ 
event was carried to Dsrius by Tricui, one it 
Statira's eunuchs, who had effected his efcapd 
from the Macedonian camp. The news of 
Statira's dea^ overwhelmed the mind of Dariuf 
with the deepeft forrow ; but when he was told 
of the generous manner, in .which the royal 
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I ciptives had been treated, he broke oat ii 

ithis exclamation : ** Ye gods* the gaardiana 
our birtbsy and who decree the fate of natio 
Itrant that I may be enabled to leave the Per£ 
:ftate rich and flouriihing as I found it ; tbs 
jpay hive it in my power co make Alexande 
proper return for his generoiity to the deaj 
pledges of my affeflion! Hut> if the duration 
thia^empire is near at an end, and the greatn 
of Periia about to be forgotteuy may none I 
Alexander be permitted to fit on the throne 
Cyrus !" Such fentiments in a defpotic prii 
maft give a very favourable idea of the liberal 
of his mind. 

. The ariQies of Alexander and Darius w 
now haflily approaching each other, and 
length met on a plain near the city of Arbe 
The army of Darius, confided, at lead, of 
hundred ihoufand foot, andi forty thoufa 
horfe; and the other of no more than fo 
thoufand foot, and about eight thoufand hoj 
^he two armies engaged, and the battle v 
^bftinate and bloody ; but the Perfians were 
length routed, and Darius and his army put 
^: flight. Alexander then marched for Babyh 

and entered thai city in triumph, being receii 
hy its inhabitants in the mod magnificent mi 
ser* He next took pofi^eifion of Perepolis, 
the head of his victorious foldiers ; vyho, thou 
the inhabitants made no refinance, began 
cut in pieces all thole who iliJl remained in 
^ity. Ho\vever, the king foon put an enc 
the mafifacre, and forbad his foldiers to com: 
imy further violence. 
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While Alexander was thus triumphing in all 
t^e exultation of fnccefsy the wretched Dariui 
was by this time arrived at Ecbatana, the ca- 
pital of Media. There remained Aill with this 
fugitive prince thirty thoafand foot ; amonjg^ 
whom were four thoai^nd Greeks, who wer« 
faithful to him to the lafl. Beiides thefe he 
had four thoufand (lingers, and upwards of 
three thoufand Badlrian horfe, whom BeiTuSy 
their governor, commanded. Darius, even 
with {o fmall a force, flill (jonceived hopes of 
6ppofing his rival, or at leafl of protradiog 
the war; but he was furrounded with traitors, 
his want of fuccefs having turned all mankind 
againft him. Nabarzanes, one of the greateft 
Icrds of Perfia, and general of the horfe, had 
confpired with BefTus, general of the Badtrians* 
to commit the blackeil of all crimes : to feize 
upon the perfon of the king, and lay htm in 
Chains, which they might eafily do, as each 
of them had a great nnmber of foldiers under 
his command. Their defign was, if Alexan- 
der (hould pu.rfue them, to fecure themfelves 
by giving up Darius alive into his hands ; and, 
in cafe they efcaped, to murder that prince» 
and afterwards ufurp his crown, and begin a 
new war. Thcfe traitors foon won over the 
troops, by reprefenting to them, that they 
were going to their deftru6lion ; that they 
would foon be crufhcd under the ruins of an 
empire, which was juft ready to fail ; at the 
fame time that Baflriar.a was open to them, 
and cfTered them immenfe riches. Thefe pro- 
mifes foon prevailed upon the perfidious army. 
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the Greek mercenaries excepted, who rejeAiJ 
.^11 their propofals with difdain. Darius, thus 
betrayed by his generals, and purfued by ais 
enemies, the Greeks fpHciced the honour of 
proteding his perfon, afluring him they woold 
lb dp, at the expeiice of the lafl drop of their 
. blood. But bis nobje fpirit would not fuiFer 
him to accept the cflTer : *\ If my own fut>^ 
.je£ls ((aid he) will not give me protection, how 
can 1 fubmit to reteive it from the hands of 
Grangers ? " His faithful Grecian foldiej^, 
finding it beyond th^ir power to grant him 
any relief, threw themfelves upoii the merc^ 
ibf Alexander ; who, in cOnfideration of their 
£oble fpirit, forgave them, and employed theitt 
in his ov^n fervice. 

The traitors feized and bound their monarch 
)n chains. of gold, under the appearance of ho- 
nour, as he was a king ; then enclofihg hini 
in a covered chariot, they fet out towards Bac- 
triana. In this manner they carried him with 
the utmoll dlfpatch ; until being informed, 
that the Grecian army was flill clofely pttr- 
iuing them, they found it impoffible either to 
conciliate the f^iendfhip of Alexander, or to 
iccure a throne for themfclves. Th^y, there- 
fore, once mote gave Darius his li{)erty, and 
pefired him to make the^beft of his efcape with 
them from the conqueror ; but he replied, that 
the gods were ready to revenge the evils he 
had alrcad) fufiercd i and, appealing to Alex- 
tiuder for Juliice, lefufed to follow a band of 
tractors. At ihcfe words they fell into the ut- 
hivH iurjf wottudipg him uith their darts and 
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tbeir fpears, and left him to linger in thU mxni 
ner, unattended, the remainder of hi» wretched 

{ife. The traitors then madf their eArape dif^ 
brent ways ; while the vidlorious Macedo- 
jiians at length coming up> found Daritis iii 
folitude, lying in his cl^arior, ^nd drawing 
liear his end. However, he had (Irength 
enough, before he died, to call for' drink^ 
which a Macedonian, Polyflratiis by name^ 
brought him. On .this ^ipeljptr.choiy occaiion» 
the generciicy oJF the tin fortunate monaicH 
Sione forth, in the addrefs he made to this 
ftranger; "Now, indeed, (faid he) I fufcr 
the extremity of mikiy, finch it is^ not in ray 
power to reward thee for this a A of hun^a- 
uity." He had a Periian priforjcr, wbOm he 
employed as his interpreter, t^arius^ aftcir 
drinking the liquor that had been giveii hi<n, 
turned to the Macedonian^ and told him, that 
in the deplorable ilate to i^hith he was re* 
(duced, be however fhould have the comfort to 
ipeak to one who tould undcrAa^d him, and 
tnat his laft words would not be loll. He 
therefore charged him to tell Alexander, that 
he had died in his debt, that he gave hixn 
many ihank^, for the great humanity he hnd 
exerdfed tovvards his mother, his wife, and hi^ 
children, tii-hofe lives he had not only fpared, 
but reftored to tneir former fplendour j th^i hk 
befought the gods to give viftoiy to his arrr-E^ 
and make him monarch of the nniv^rfe^ that 
he thought he need not entreat him to r^eh^^e 
the execrable murder committed op his per- 
ion, as that was the common caufe cC W^^^s- 
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After this, taking Poly drams by the hand* 
•• Give him (faid be) thy hand, as I giv^ thee 
mine ; and carry him, in my name, the only 
pledge I am able to give of my gratitude and 
affedion." Having faid thele words, he 
breathed his laft. 

Alexander coming up a moment after^ and 
feeing Darius's body, he wept bitterly ; and, 
by the ftrongell teftimonies of afFcclioh that 
could be given, proved how intimately he 
vfas affefteri with the unhappinefs of a prince 
who defer ved better. He immediately pulled 
off his military cloak, and threw it on Da- 
rius's body ; then caufing it to be embalmed* 
and his coffin to be adorned with royal magni- 
£cence, he fent it to Syfigambis, to be in- 
terred with the honours ufually paid to the 
deceafed Perfian monarchs, and encombed with 
his anceflors. Thus died Darius, in the fif- 
tieth year of his age, fix of v^hich he reigned 
with felicity. In him the Perfian empire 
ended, after having exifted from the time of 
Cyrus the Great, a period of 299 years. 

The traitor BefTus did not elcape the fate 
due to his crimes. Alexander purfued him, to 
sivenge on the murderer the death of his roya^ 
marter. After wandering, in anxiety and hor- 
ror, from province to province, he was deIi-» 
vered, by the afibciates of his guilt, into the 
hands rf Alexander, by whcm he was put to a 
cruel death. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP xr. 

THE death of Darius only ferved to en- 
flaine the fpirit of ambition in Alexan* 
der to purfue further cooquefts. He crofled 
Parthia, and arrived in the province of Hyrca- 
nia, which fubmitted to his arms. He after* 
wards fubdued the Mandii, the Arii, the Dran- 
gXt the Arachofiiy and feveral other nations, 
into which his army marched with greater fpeed 
than people generally travel. He frequently 
would purfue an enemy for vvhole days and 
■ nights together, almoft without fuiFering his 
troops to cake any reft. By this prodigious 
rapidity, he came unawares upon nations, who 
thought him at a great diftance* and fubdued 
thern before they had time to put themfelves in 
a pofture of dc/ence., 

Alexander, now enjoying a little repofe, 
abandoned himfelf to fenfuality ; and he, whom 
the arms of the Perfians could not conquer, 
feU a victim to their vices, Notnini; was now 
to be feeri 'out games, parties of pleafure, wo- 
men iand excelfive fcailing,. in which he u fed 
to revel whole days and nights.; Not fatisfied 
with the bufibbns, and the performer's oij in- 
ftrumcntal mufic, whom he had brought with 
him oiifof Greece, he obliged the captive wo- 
men, whom he carried along with him, to ling 
fongs after the manner of iheir country. He 
happened, among thefe woii;cn, to perceive 

M ont 
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one who appeared in deeper afEi£iioi| tban th^ 
rcfty and who» by a modeil» and at the fame 
time a noble cQnfufion, difcovered a greater 
relu6lance than the others to appear in public. 
&he was a per fe€t beauty* which was very 
much heightened by her balhrulnefi, whilft (he 
threw her eyes to the ground, and did all in 
her power to conceal her face. The king Coon 
imagined, by her air and mien, that (he was 
not of vulgar birth ; and enquiring himfelf in« 
to it» the lady anfwered, that (he was grand- 
daughter to Cchus, uho not long before had 
fwayed the Perfian fccptcr^ and daughter ot 
bis fon ; that (he had married Uyi{a(jpe8» who 
was related to Darius, and general of a great 
army. Alexander, being touched with com* 
pafSoni when he heard the unhappy fate of t 
princefs of the bloodoroyal, and the fad condi- 
tion to which (he was reduced, not only gave 
her liberty, but returned all her poflefiions; 
and caufed her hufband to be fought for, in 
order that (he might be redorcd to him. This 
fingle a^ of generofity (hould draw a veil over 
inany of his faults. 

Hitherto we have feen Alexander triumphing 
by a courfe of virtue, we are now to beKolo 
liim fwollen up by Juccefs, fpoilcd by flattery 
and enervated by vices, exhibiting a very doubt 
ful charadler, and mixing the tyrant with tb 
hero. Upon a charge <.f a real or imaginar 
plot againit h^m, he Hrll put Philctas to dea:' 
and afterwards the father, Parmenio, who w 
at the time cf his d^aih feventy years of af 
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iind bad ferved his mailer with fidelity and seali 
which in the end was thus rewarded. Alexan^ 
der» thus uniting in his perfon at once great 
cruelty and great enterp.rizey ftill marched fort 
ivard in fearcb of new naiions, whom he might 
fubdue. 

Having fubdned the MaiTagets, the Dahc» 
knd other nations, be entered the province of 
Earfaria* from thence he advanced to Mara- 
cander» and appointed Clittis governor of that 

S>rovince. This was an old officer, who had 
ought under Philip, and fignalized himfelf 
pn many occafions. At the battle of the Graa« 
aicus, as Alexander was Aghting bareheaded, 
find Rafaces had his arm railed, in order to 
l^rike him behind, Clitus covered the king witk 
Jiis fbield, and cut o£^ the barbarian's hand. 
This favouri however* only advanced Clitui 
-to a poft of greater danger. One evening, tt 
in entertainment, the king, after drinkinn im- 
moderately, began to celebrate his ownexploiuy 
in a manner which ihocked all his old generals. 
Clitus, who was alfo intoxicated, contradicted! 
Alexander in all his aiTcrtions, and fung, with 
an air of infolence« verfes reEefiing highly oa 

She prince^ who feeing the general near him, he 
irock him dead .with a Ravelin. The king had 
^o fooner murdered bis faithful fervant, thao 
.(e perceived t)ke ^trpciopfnefs of thea^: he 
ihrcw himielf upon the dead body, forced out 
the javelin, and wq^ld have deftroyed himfelfy 
Bad he not ^en prevented by his guards, v/l\d 
fcized and tarried him forcibly to his own a- 

M a partment. 
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apartment, where the flattery and perfaafian^ 
of his friends at length ferved to alleviate Hia 
remorfe, Alexander, in order to divert hi^ 
melancholy, alTembled his army, and marches/ 
in purfuit of new conquefis. 

He advanced into India, which having never 
been a wailikc nation, he fubdued it with the 
rapidity rather of a traveller than a conqueror. 
Kumberlefs petty ilates fubmitted to him, fen- 
fiblc that his flay would be (hort, and his con- 
quers evanefccnt. Sailing down the liver In- 
dus, and conquering every thing in his way, he 
at laft came to the country of the Oxydraci and 
the Mallis, the mofl valiant people in the Eaft. 
However, Alexander defeated them in feveral 
engagements, difpofTefling them of their flrong 
holds, and at laft marched againfl their capitsu 
city, where the greatefl part of their forces 
were retired. It was upon this occafion, that 
feizing a fcaling ladder, himfelf firfl mounted 
the wall, followed only by two of his officers. 
His attendants believing him to be in danger, 
mounted fwiftly to fuccour him ; but the lad- 
der breaking, he was left alone. It was now 
that his rafhnefs became his fafety ; for leaping 
from the wall into the city, which was crowd-- 
ed with enemies, fword in hand, he repulfed 
fuch as were nearefl, and even killed the gene- 
ral, who advanced in the thrOng. Thus with 
his back to a tree that happened to be near, he 
received all the darts of the enemy in a fhield, 
and kept even the boldeft at a diftance. At lad, 
an Indian difcharging an arrow of three feet 

longt 
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long, it pierced his coat of mail and his tight 
breaH, and fo great a quantity of blood iflaed 
from the wound, that he dropped his arms, 
and lay as dead. The Indian came to lirip 
him» fuppoHng him really what he appeared ; 
but Alexander that inftant recalled his fpirits, 
and plunged a dagger in his fide. By this time» 
a part of the king.'s attendants came to his 
fuccour, and forming themfelves round his 
body, till his foldiers wichouc found means of 
buriling the gates, faved him, and put all the 
> inhabitants, without didinflion, to the fword. 
The wound which at firil Teemed dangerous, 
having, in the fpace of fix or feven days, af- 
fumed a more favourable appearance, Alexan- 
der mounted his horfe, and Ihewed himfelf to 
the army, who feemed to view him v\iih io- 
fatiable pleafure. Then continuing his voyage, 
and fubduing the country on each fide, as He 
paflTed along, the pilots perceived from the 
fweli of the river, that the lea could not be far 
diilant 5 and they informed the king, that i^cy 
already felt the breezes of the ccean. No- 
thing fomuchallonilhed cheMacedonian foldiers, 
as the ebbing and flowing of the tide. Ac- 
cullcmcd to the gentle floods of the Mediter- 
ranean, they were amazed when they faw the 
Indus rife to a great height, and ovtrfluw the 
country, which they confidercd as a mark of 
divine refcntment. They were no lefs terrified 
ibme hours afterwards, when they faw the river 
forfake its banks, and leave thole lands unco- 
vered, which it had fo lately overflowed. Thus, 

M 3 after 
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i£ttr a voyage of nine months, he Mt la^ 
fiood upon ihe (hore i and, after having ofier- 
cd facrifices to Neptune, and looked wtfii- 
^ully on the immenfe expanfe of wraters before 
him, he is faid to have wept for having no inor^ ' 
Worlds left to conquer. Here he pot an end co 
his excurfions i and, having appointed Near* 
thus admiral of his fleet, with orders to coaA 
^long the Indian fhore as far as the Periian golfg 
he fet out with his army for Bab/Ion. * 

His army fuflaineJ incredible hardftips ok 
On their return : pafliog through a cooqtr/ 
deflitute of all foits of provifibos, they were 
obliged ro feafl on the beafis of burden, and 
were forced to burn thofe rich fpoils, for the lake 
of which tbey had encountered fo many dangers. 
'Thofe difeafes alfo, that generally accompany 
famine, compleated their calamity, and de« 
i^royed chem in great numbers ; but the king's 
fortitude appeared to great advantage on this 
occaiion. 1 he army being in abfolute want 
cf water, fome foldiers were fent to endeavour 
to find out a fpring. They fort^ately fell 
upon one ; but it yielded them but a very fmall 
quantity of water. With what they had got- 
ten, the foldiers returned rejoicing to the king, 
^ho, inftead of drinking it, poured it upon 
the ground, unwilling that his foldiers (hould 
fuflain a calamity, in which he refufed to bear 
a part. This generous ad iufpiied the foldiery 
with ffcih fpirits. 

After a march of fiity days, they arrived in 
the province of GedrOiia, the fertility of whrch 

iooa 
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loon banifhed froiQ the minds of the foldtery, 
411 their former difficulties. Alexander paffed 
through the country, not in the military pomp 
of a conqoerory but in the licentious difguife 
6f an enthufiail: iHll willing toimitate fiacchus^. 
he was drawn by eight horfes, on a fcafFold in 
the form of a fqtrare i)^age» where he fpent 
iixt days and nights in feafiing« Along the 
roads where he paiTed, were placed ca&s of 
^ine in great abundance, and thefe the fol* 
diers drained in honodr of their mock deity.. 
The whole country echoed with the found of 
inftruments, and the •howling of bacchanals^ 
who, with their hair diihevelled, and frantic: 
^irthy ran up and down, abandoning them- 
ielves to every kind of lewdnefs. This vic^ 
produced one of a much more formidable na« 
tare in the king's mind ; for it always inflam* 
ed his pafiions to cruelty, and the execuiioaef 
l^enerally crowned the feaft* 

After various combats, conquetls, cruelties/ 
follies, and exceifes, Alexander arritred at 
Babylon. On his approach to t}ie city, many 
iinifler omens were obferved ; on which account' 
the Chaldeans, who pretended to forcfee future 
events, attempted to perfuadeMiro not to enter 
that city. The Greek philofophers, on the 
other hand, difplayed the futility of their pre« 
didlions. Babylon was a theatre for him to 
dilplay his glory on ; and ambatTadors from a!l 
the nation^ hs had conquered were there in 
readint fs :o celebrate his triumphs. After mak- 
ing a mijR. magnifiLeutentryy be gave audience 

to 
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to the acnbafladors with a grandeur and dignity 
fuitable to his power, yet with the affability and 
politcnefs of a private courtier. 

Alexander, finding Babylon, in extent and 
convcnicncy iuppcrior to all other cities of the 
Eady he refolved to make it the feat of his em- 
pire ; and for that purpofe was deiirable of 
adding to it all the ornaments poiUble. Though 
he was much employed in projedts of this kind, 
and in fchcnies beyond human power toexecute, 
he Ipcnt che greater part of his time in fuch 
pleafurcs as this magnificent city afforded ; but 
his picai'ures Gf:cn terminated in liccntioufneft 
and riot. The recolledion of the cruel man- 
ner, in which he had put a period to the lives 
of fome of his bell friends and favourites^ 
fettered in his mind, and cad a thick gloom 
over his fpirits; to diffipate which, required 
the application of fomt very powerful remedy. 
The leiricdy, to which he had recourfe, was /'«- 
tempirance. He was, ofcourfe, frequehcly in- 
vited to barqueti, at which he drank fo immode- 
rately, as oUcn to have no command left of 
himffir. 

Oil a particular occaHpn, having fpent the 
whole night in a debauch, a fecond was pro- 
pofcd : he accepted the invitation* and drank 
to fuch cxcefs, that he fell upon the floor, to 
appearance dead, and in this lifelefs manner 
was carried, a fad fpeftacle of debauchery, to 
his palace. The fever continued, with fome 
intervals, in which he gave the ncceflary orders 
for the iailiiii: of ihe fleet, and the marching 

of 
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of his land forces, being perfuaded he (hould 
foon recover. But at lall, finding himfelf pafl 
hopes, and his voice beginning to farl^ he gave 
his ring to Perdiccas, with orders to convey 
his corps to the temple of Ammon. He ftrug- 
gled, however, with death for fome time, an4 
raifing himfelf Upon his elbow, he gave his hand 
to the foldiers, who prefTed to kifs it. Being 
then a&ed to whom he would leave his empire, 
he anfwered, «• To the moft worthy." Per- 
diccas enquiring at what time ^e fhould pay 
him divine honours, he replied, " When you 
are happy." With thefe words he expired, 
being thirty-two years and eight months old, 
of which he had reigned twelve, with more 
fortune than virtue. 

By the death of this illuflrions conqueror 
were fulfilled many of the prophecies of the 
facred writer^. One of them k iingularly ftrik'^ 
ing : ** The temple pf Belus ihall be broken 
down to ^he ground,, never to raife from its 
ruins." That the word of God might iland 
firm, Alexander is cut off, at the very inflant 
he IS preparing to rebuild that temple, and to 
raife Babylon to its wanted fplendour. Alex* 
ander left one fon, named Hercules, who was 
born of Barfine, the daughter of Artabazus, 
and widow of Memnon. Both Roxana and 
Statira are faid to have been left pregnant. 

In whatever light we view this monarch, we 
(hall find little to admire, and left to imitate. 
That courage, for which he was celebrated, 
b but a fabordijiate virtue $ that fortune, which 

cou* 
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cbnftantly attended him, was bat an icciiekUkf 
advantage ; that difcipline, which prevailc^d ia 
Jhii army, was produced and cultivated by his 
i^ther; but his intemperance, hi^ cruelcj, hia 
vanity, his paflion for .ufelef? conquefts* w^^ 
411 his own. His vidtories, however, (crvei to 
trowQ the pyrahild of Grecian glory; the/ 
they ferved to (hew, to what a degree t^e area 
bf peace can promote thofe of war. lo tbif 
picture, we view a combination of petty ftatesi 
oy the arts of refinement, growing more than • 
inatch for the reft of the world united, and leav- 
ing mankind an example of the fuperioritj of 
intelledk over brutal force. 
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ALEXANDER having, by hit lafll wokU, 
bequeathed his empire ** to the moft 
worthy,'' men who had been accuftomed to 
role with abfolu;e power, in diftanc, ettea- 
£ve, populous,' and wealthy provinces, mutt 
have been highly pleafed to find, that their 
fovereign'^ will threw no bar in their way to 
dominion or power. There was one, lio|W* 
ever, who appeared to have ah extraordinary 
daim to difliodion : Perdiccas^ to whom Alex- 
ander, in his Jafl moments, had delivered his 
royal fignet. PofTeiTed of merit, eqaai at lead 
to that of his competitors, this adventitioua 
Circumftancc might fcem to have given him a 

ffipen«r 
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fuperior title to the vaft objedl in queftion : 
but his rivals were too proud to fufFer an equal 
to be exalted above ihem, without throwing 
(bme eQi'barraFment in his way ; and too 
jFcD'd of power to bellow a title to an em^ 
jpire, without advancing their own pretenfionsi 
Accordingly, they all remonftrated, and op* 
pofed Perdiccas*8 elevation ; and, finding that 
they were not likely to fucceed in their private 
fchemesy by ading intereftedly, they refolvcd 
to overturn his, by a£llng juftly, in fupport- 
ing the claims of the lawful heirs to thecrpwn* 
Thefe were Hercules, the fon of Alexander z 
and Aridaeus, Alexander's own brother There 
Was little or no conteil about Aridaeus's right ta 
a (hare in the fovereignty, (le had been ac- 
(cnowledged to be infane ; and that circum- 
(iance, perhaps more than his confanguinity to 
the kingy procured him an eafy admiffion t« 
the throne. The i ight of Hercules was not fo 
readily recognized : his mother was not of 
toyal extraction ; and as Alexander had al« 
^ays (hewn a preference to Roxana and Sta<p 

B'a, and had, moreover, omitted to mentioi^ 
ercules in his lad hours, his title was atoncq 
fet a(ide ; but the exclufive right to the throne 
was not to be granted co one perfon. It was 
tiierefore judged proper, by all the leading; 
men, to divide the foverfiignty between Ari- 
d^eus and the child to be born of Roxana^ 
JKould it prove a fon. This appointment wasT 
eaiily acceded to, as the government that wai 
xiaturally to be ixpeded fiom it, would havf 
full fcope for the excrcife of avarice and ambi* 
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tion. This fettlement being made, the va- 
rious com petiiors- for the Macedonian empire 
retired to their refpedive employments. 

Roxana being delivered of a fon, whom they 
named Alexanders Olympias had been re- 
called to take charge of her infant grandfon, 
and to fanflion the new adminiftration of Ma- 
cedon by her prefence. On her arrival at Ma- 
cedon, fhe firft let lofe her favage revenge on 
Aridxus, and his queen Eurydice. Aridatusy 
the fon of Philip by a concubine, had from his 
infancy been fubjedled to that averfioo and 
hatred from Olympias, which the relatlonfliip 
thatfubiided between her and him naturally ex- 
cited. The infirmity of his underlianding was 
faid to have been the effccl of a potion, which 
ihe gave him. Cynane, the mother of Ari- 
dxus's queen, had been murdered at the in- 
fligation of Olympias. Amyntas, her father, 
the fon of Philip the Firft's elder brother, had 
alfo been dellroycd through her c ontrivance : 
fo that neither Aridseus, nor Eurydice his wife, 
could be fuppofcd to look upon her with com- 
placence. Indeed, they had every reafon to 
apprehend bad conrequences from her gtttin^ 
inio power, and they fet themfclves to providf 
for the worlh Eurydice raifed an army, an 
marched to meet Olympias; but on the tw 
armies mcecing, the troops of Eurydice we/ 
over to tuc llandaid oi Olympias, and A.< 
dseus and his que/n fell into her hands* 

Olympias petiecuisd the royal cou 
with all that unrelenting hatred which ma 
ed her dilpoHcion : they were confined t 

pr; 
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prifon, which was fo fmall, that they could 
fcarcely turn thcmfclves in it. I'hcir wretched 
fuftenancc was thrown in at a little • hole, 
through which pafTed light and air, and all the 
other limitted comforts they were permitted to 
enjoy. Perceiving that this barbarous treat- 
ment had no other eHedl than to excite the 
companion of the people, and fearing that 
their commiferation would foon be converted 
into indignation towards her, (he refolved to 
put a period to the miferable exi Hence of her 
prifoners. She inftrudted feme Thracians to 
enter the prifon, and difpatch Aridaeus, which 
they did without remorfe. He had reigned fix 
years and four months. 

This inhuman aflion being perpetrated, 
Olympias fent meiTengers 10 the queen, fur- 
nifhed with a poinard, a rope, and, a eup of 
poifon, deli ring her to choofe which fhc 
plcafed. They found her binding up the 
wounds of her bleeding fpoufe, with linen 
which fhe -had torn from her own body, and 
paying all that decent and fotemn refpedl to 
the liTelcfi corff, which became her deplorable 
iiruation. She received the meffage that was 
urou^^ht to her with the gteatell compofure ; 
and, after entrearing the gocfs, that Olympias 
might be rewarded wiih the like prefent, fhe 
tQO< the rope, and ftrangled hcrfelf. Thus were 
that haptefs pair cut o^. Olympias had now 
feen a period to the life of Aridaeus, whom (he 
had long (ince deprived of every rational en- 
joyment, by robbing him of his underftanding'; 
and flic had compk'cd the ruin of £urydice 

N aitui 
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l^nd her family, by configning her to an end ft" 
snilar to that, which her violent s.|id vindi^ire 
paflions had formerly procured to her unfor- 
tanace parents. Nor ^as her thirlt of blood 
yet quenched ; for (he cau{ed Nicanor, the 
brother of Ca^ander, to be put to death. The 
body of lolas, another brother of Caffander, 
which had long roAtd in the tomb, ihe 
jiad brought forth, apd expofed on the high- 
way ; and an hundred Macedonians of noble 
birth were feized and executed, on fufpicioa 
of having been in the intereft of CaiTander, 
Atlaft, however, the fortiine of war threw her in- 
to the power of CafHinder, who delivered her 
into the hands of thofe whofe kindred ())e had 
inurdered, and who thereupon cut her throat. 
The furious cqntenfions that now fabiifted 
among the ambitious furviving captains of 
Alexander, delugeil Greece in blood, and 
brought on the moft unnatural murders. Be- 
(ides thofe horrid aiid unnatural fcenes we have 
f^ready defcribed, Roxana and he^ fon Ale:|- 
ander were impriron.ed, and treated with com- 
tempt; and Hercules, the fon of Alexander 
by Bariine, the only re.inaining branch of the 
i'oyal family, was muidered about two years 
^fcer. Not more than twenty-eight years h&d 
elapfed fince the death of Alexander, and not 
ft fiugle branch of his houfe remained to enjoy 
ji portion of that empire, whicti Philip and his 
fon had acquired at the price of the greateH 
policy, dangers, and bloodlhed. Such, to 
^e rpjral famil/ of Mace4opi werf t)ie eflTe^s 
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bf that ambition, which had lighted the torcii 
of war ojFer Earope, ACisl, and Africa. 

Among the laft kings of Macedon, was Phi- 
lip, fon of Demetrius. He.had two fons, Per- 
feus and Demetrius ; the former of which ac« 
cufed the latter of a defign to aflafiinate th^ 
king, who retiring into the inner apartment of 
his palace, with two of hit nobles, fat in fo<» 
Jemn judgment on his two fons, being and^r 
the agonizing neceflit^, whether th« charge 
fhould be proved or difapproved, of finding 
one of them gailtjr. Perleas took care to pro^ 
cure fuch evidence againft his brother, as might 
not fail of convidling him, and Demetrius was 
accordingly ptit to death. Philip, when too 
late, difcovered that he had been impofed apdn 
by a forgery, and died of a broken heart. He 
was facceeded by his fon P^rfeus, who, fomft 
time after, was taken prifoner by the Romans; 
led in triumph through the ftreeta of Rome, 
and then thrown into a dungeon, where he 
flarved himielf to death. 

The fatal diflention among the Grecian 
chiefs expbfed them to the inroads of every 
neighbouring power. The Romans, af^er the 
defeat of Perfeui, eftabli(hed a new form ot 
government in Macedon. The whole king- 
dom was divided into four dillrids ; the inha- 
bitants of each were to have no connefiion,; 
intermarriage, or exchange of ^fleffions, witb 
thofe of the other diflri^s ; and, among other 
regulatiofis tending to reduce them to a ilat^ 
of the moft abjed flavery, they were inhibited 
from the ufe of urms, onlefs in faCh places at 
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were expofed to the incurfions of the barba- 
rians. Triumphal games at Amphipolis, tc 
which all the neighbouring nations, both Eu- 
ropeani and Afiatics, were invited, announced 
the extended dominion of Rome, and the hu< 
miliation not only of Macedon, but of al 
Greece ; for the Romans now found nothinc 
in that part of the world tkat was able to op- 
pofe them. 

Greece, now funk in that mafs of nationi 
which compofed the Roman empire, had lof 
every veflige of national exiftence ; and, whiU 
ihe was excluded from all participation in the 
profperity of her conquerors, (he ihared deepl) 
m her misfortunes. The civil wars of Rom< 
drenched Greece with blood; and, when tha 
war was concluded, whoever had notappearec 
on the fide of the vidlor, was coniidered ai 
his enemy. Greece, in common with tb< 
other Roman provinces, had fuffered many op 
prefiions under the emperors, and from th* 
repeated invafions of barbarians, when thi 
acceflion of Conflantine the Great to the Im 
perial throne, feemed to promife to the Greciai 
annals a new aera of glory, andfome comfort 
for their pad misfortunes. 

The hopes of Greece, l\pwcver, were* evei 
here difappointed ; for Conftantine, by dividiu 
his dominions among his three fons, involves 
the empire in the flames of civil war; and his fo 
Julian^ who at lali prevailed, overturned ever 
thing his father had done. He was unable i 
proted the public profperity, undermined b 
the de/potifm of a m*iVitai7 ^ONtttasAtx, and 
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general pufillanimity of manners. Tbefe in* 
viced attacks on the empire on every fide. Ju- 
lian was forced to yield a con fiderable territory 
to the Perfian monarch. In Brtiain, the Roman 
ramparts were oppofed in vain to the hardy 
valour of the north ; even the legionary troops 
had been found unable to fuilain the ihocks of 
the unconquered Caledonians. The German 
tribes renewed their inroads into Gaul ; Africa 
rebelled, and a fpirit of difcontent and infur- 
redlion began to appear among the barbarian 
tribes on the Danube. In the reign of the 
Fmperor Valens, the Huns, a new tribe ot 
barbarians, in manners and afpedt more horrid 
than any that had yet appeared on the Roman 
frontiers, plundered and drove from their fet- 
tleroents the Gothic tribes on the further fide of 
the Danube. Gratian, nephew and heir to Va- 
lens, fhared the empire with Theodofius, whom 
the calamities of the times raifed to the pof- 
feffion of the whole. 1 he abilities and per- 
fonal valour of this prince bellowed on the em- 
pire an appearance of vigour during his reign ; 
but his Tons Arcadius and Honoriub, be:ween 
whom he divided the empire, brought up in 
the bofom of a luxurious palace, and funk, in 
effeminacy, were unequal to the talk of govern- 
ing an empire weakened by divifion. The 
reign of Honorius concluded the Roman em- 
pire in the Eall. Alaric, the Gothic chief, 
who, twenty five years before, detmed it an 
honour to bear arms on the fide of the empire, 
was adorned with the im^jerial purple. Au» 
gullulus, the lall Roman who was graced with 

N 3 imperial 
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imperial dignity at Rome, was compelled ta 
abdicate the Weflem empire by Odeacer, king 
of the Heruliy about the year of Chriit 475. 

Amidfl the calamities which attended and 
folIo\^ed after this revolution, Greece faw her 
magnificient cities laid In ruins, her numdroits 
towns levelled with the gfoand, and tbofe mo- 
numents of her glory, which had hitherto 
efcaped barbarian ontrage, defaced and over- 
thrown ; while the w^eich^d defcendants of 
jnen, uho blefTcd the nations with fcience and 
art, were either enflaved by the invaders, or 
led into captivity, or ilaughtered by the fwords 
of barbarians Without inhabitants, tr cal- 
fivation, and buried as it were ih ruij^s, Greece 
was too infigniiiCant to be an objedl 6f ambi- 
tion, and left to the pofTeHicn of any 6f thd 
rOvers of tho^e days, who chofe to make a teib- 
porary fettlement in that defolated country. 
ConilantiDople itfelf, during the greater part 
cf thisglconiy period, retained liitle more thad 
a (hadow of greatnefs. The chief inhabitants 
were thofe families who, during the incurfiontf 
of the barbarians, had made their efcape to the 
mountains. Such was the (late of Greece, with 
little variation, from the Gothic invafion, to 
the final overthrow of the Eaftern empire by 
the Ottoman arms, jn the year of the Chriftian* 
acra one thoufand four hundred and fifty-three. 

However, even in the midft of war, dev^f- 
tation and flavery, Greece continued long to 
he the feat of philofophy and the fine a-ts. 
Whatever conjedures may be formed concern- 
)))^ tbe advancement of £;icnc;; in India;' and 

la 
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In Egypt; it is certain, that Greece was thfe 
country which enlightened, exalted, ajui 
adorned the reft of £Qrope, and fet an exampbl 
of whaterer is beautiful and great. It wat the 
genius of Greece that formed tdbfe very poJi- 
ticians ami heroes, who firft bent her lofty fpi* 
rit undftr the yoke of foreign dominioo. Ic 
was in Thebes, under the turtion of Epasii- 
riondas, that her heroes were trained to a loirft 
of glory ^ and of all thofe arts and accompliih- 
zncncs of both peace and war, by which it 
is beft attained. It was a Grecian philofopher 
who taught Ale:tander how to manage the pah- 
iions, and govern the minds of men ; while 
the writings of Homer, by a moft powerful 
contagion., infpired his mind with a contempt 
of danger and death in the purfuit of elory. 
As the light of Greece illuminated her Mace* 
donian, fo it fpread' over her Roman conc[ue« 
rors. Phijofopby, literature, and arts, began 
to follow glory and empi^ to Rome in the timet 
Of Sylla and Lucuilus, and, in their progrefs, 
drew to diilerent fchobls every man of rans 
iitid fafhion in Italy. Wealth, luxury, and 
Corruption, and at lall tyranny, banilhed it 
from Rome ; but while it lafted, it made up^* 
in fome degree, for the want of liberty i if it 
Here unable to refill oppreilive power, it fuf- 
tained the mind in the midft of fufferingtv 
£ven m the the word 6t times, when the Ro- 
xhan empire was in ihe lafl period of its de* 
Cline, amidll: the ruins of the ancient world, 
diiirafled by internal divifions, and torn to 
f iecctby' the incuxiioas cf barbarotfi nations 
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from the call, north; and foutb/ a fucceffion 
of ingenious, learned, and contemplative 
minds, tranfmitted the facred light of truth 
(which, like the fun, though eclipfed or ob- 
icured, never deferts the world) from one age 
to another. 

• The modern Greeks, without the leaft po- 
litical importance, and funk in flavery to a 
military government, retain but little of theit 
original charadler. The gradations, by which 
that charadler faded away, are clearly difcerni- 
ble in their hiltory, and prefenc to the atten- 
tive eye a fpeculation of great curioiity and 
importance. Thv* relaxation of manners 
gradually undermined the political inftitutions 
of the leading Hates of Greece, and the com- 
plete fubverfion of thefe, reading on manners, 
accelerated on the declination of virtue. Sim- 
plicity, modefty, temperance, fmcerity, and 
good faith, ^^^ i^r'Xs ihe 1 aft of the virtues 
that took its flight, WaS iiiilirary valour. 
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Beginning of the Pelopooneiian war, 

which lafted twenty* feven years 45^ 

A terrible plague rage4 ac Athens 43Q 

Death of Pericles - ' • 429 

Lyfander makes himieif mader of Athens, 

and eftabliQies the Thirty Tyrants 464 

Death of Socrates - m 401 

^irth of Ariflotle, founder of the Reri* 

patetics - • 384 

Birth of Philip, king of Macedon 383 

Birch of Demolllienes • 382 

Battle of Leudra - - 370 

Battle of Mantinea, and de^th of Epi- 

manondas - - ' . 5^ 
Philip afcends the throne of Macedoa 360 
Birth of Alexander the Great 356 
Plato died - - 34^ 
Philip declared Generaliiilmocf the Greeks 338 
Battle of Cherones, in which Philip de- 
feats the Athenians and Thebans 338 
Death of Philip, who is fucceeded by his 

fon, Alexander - 336 

Thebes taken and dcftroyed by Alexander 33^ 
Battle of the Grannicus, followed with 

the conquefl of almoft all AHa Minor 334 
Battle of lifus - •' - • 333 

Tyre taken by Alexander - 332 

Alexander go^s (ojerurilem, makes him- 
felf mailer of Gaza, and fbon after 
of all £gypt« Builds the city of 

Alexandria - • 337 

Battle of Arbela - - 331 

parius feized and put in chains by Befiusi 

aad foon after afrafli{ia;ed 330 

Thalelliis, 
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Thaleftris, queen of the Amazons, pays 

a vifit to Alexander - - 330 

fiefius brought to Alexander^ and icon 

after put to death - • 32^ 

Lyfippas, of Sicyon, a famous fcu!ptor» 

flouriflied about - - 529 

Clitus killed by Alexander at a feaft 32S 
Alexander's entrance into India - 327 

Alexander, on his return to Babylon, dies 
iheie, at the age of thirty-two years 
and eight months - - 323 

Olympias, the mo. her of Alexander, 
^ caufes Aridaius, and Uurydicc, hii 
•^ wife, to be put to death, as (he her- 
felfisfoon afier, by oider of Caf- 
fande- - - 317 

Greece reduced into a Roman province, 
under the name of the province of 
Achia - - 146 
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